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Chronicle 


The War.—The week has been marked by compara- 
tive inactivity on most of the war fronts. Only in Flan- 
ders and along the Dvina have important gains been 
made. In the Ypres district the Brit- 
ish have pushed forward their line 
on a front of eight miles, winning all 
of their objectives and advancing at the point of furthest 
gain a distance of about a mile. The victory is important 
because it gives the British possession of a long ridge 
dominating the surrounding country. The Russians 
have been forced back a distance of six miles on a front 
of twenty-five miles. They have abandoned Jacobstadt 
and retired to tae east bank of the Dvina. 

The War Credits Bill, passed by the House on Sep- 
tember 9, and in practically the same form by the Sen- 
ate on September 15, and referred immediately to con- 
ferees of both houses, after having 
been adjusted to the satisfaction of 
the Conference, was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Senate in a viva voce vote on September 
20, and by the House on September 21. It has been sent 
to the President. It provides for the issue of convertible 
four per cent bonds to the value of $7,538,000,000, for war 
certificates to the value of $2,000,000,000, and for certifi- 
cates of indebtedness to the value of $2,000,000,000. Of 
the total sum which amounts to $11,538,000,000, a new 
loan is to be extended to the Allies amounting to 
$4,000,000,000. 

The Urgent Deficiency Bill, carrying appropriations to 
the amount of $7,000,000,000, passed the House unani- 
mously on September 18. It directly appropriates $4, 

_ 830,000,000 for specified war ex- 

ers ee wisteney penses and authorizes contracts to the 

amount of $2,314,000,000. The bill 

has been taken up by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Austria and Germany both published their replies to 
the Pope’s peace proposals on September 22. The former 
is a letter addressed personally by the Emperor Charles to 
the Supreme Pontiff, and the latter 
a communication sent to the Papal 
Secretary of State by the Im- 
perial Chancellor. Both notes agree in principle 
to disarmament and arbitration, both express desire for a 
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The War Credits 
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cessation of hostilities, and both profess to find in the 
Pope’s suggestions the basis for peace deliberations; but 
both are vague as to details, completely silent as to the 
fate of Belgium, and both absolutely ignore the position 
taken by the United States. There is a disposition in the 
United States and in the countries of the Allies, as_rep- 
resented by the pronouncements of the press, to believe 
that the Austrian note, though perhaps inspired by Ger- 
many, has the ring of sincerity; but there is a marked 
hesitation both here and abroad to take Germany’s docu- 
ment at its face value. Neither note, according to the 
general opinion, has paved the way for peace discus- 
sions, or provided any sound basis for negotiations. The 
most significant paragraph in Austria’s reply is the fol- 
lowing : 

With deep-rooted conviction we agree to the leading idea of 
your Holiness that the future arrangement of the world must 
be based on the elimination of armed forces, and on the moral 
force of right and on the rule of international justice and legal- 
ity. We, too, are imbued with the hope that a strengthening 
of the sense of right would morally regenerate humanity. 

We support, therefore, your Holiness’s view that the negotia- 
tions between the belligerents should and could lead to an un- 
derstanding by which, with the creation of appropriate guaran- 
tees, armaments on land and sea and in the air might be reduced 
simultaneously, reciprocally and gradually to a fixed limit, and 
whereby the high seas, which rightly belong to all the nations 
of the earth, may be freed from domination or paramountcy 
and be opened equally for the use of all. 

Fully conscious of the importance of the promotion of peace 
on the method proposed by your Holiness, namely: To submit 
international disputes to compulsory arbitration, we are also 
prepared to enter into negotiations regarding this proposal. 


Germany voices the same views: 


We share his Holiness’s view that definite rules and a cer- 
tain safeguard for a simultaneous and reciprocal limitation of 
armaments on land, on sea and in the air, as well as for the 
true freedom of the community and high seas, are the things, 
in the treatment of which the new spirit that in the future 
should prevail in international relations, should find first hope- 
ful expression. The task would then of itself arise to decide 
international differences of opinion, not by the use of armed 
forces, but by peaceful methods, especially by arbitration, whose 
high peace producing effect we together with his Holiness fully 
recognize. 

The Imperial Government will in this respect support every 
proposal compatible with the vital interest of the German Em- 
pire and people. 
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Except for the parts quoted above, the two notes, in 
marked contrast to President Wilson’s reply, deal with 
generalities. 

Another letter, which further emphasizes German 
methods of diplomacy, was published on September 21 by 

It was sent to Berlin by Count von 
Bernstorff and bore the date of Janu- 


German Diplomacy ary 22, 1917. The text follows: 
and Intrigue 


Secretary Lansing. 


I request authority to pay out up to $50,- 
0U0 in order, as on former occasions, to influence Congress 
through the organization you know of, which can, perhaps, pre- 
vent war. I am beginning in the meantime to act accordingly. 
In the above circumstances a public official German declaration 
in favor of Ireland is highly desirable in order to gain support 
of Irish influence here. 

Three days earlier Herr Zimmermann had signed the 
note to Mexico, urging an alliance of that country with 
Germany and Japan against the United States. A few 
days later, on February 1, Germany was to begin her 
unrestricted submarine warfare, and of this fact Count 
von Bernstorff was already aware. The letter was dis- 
patched on the very day when President Wilson made his 
famous plea before Congress for “ peace without vic- 
tory.” The former Ambassador did not employ the usual 
channels of communication with his Government, nor 
was the letter submitted to the State Department. 

Great indignation was felt in Congress at the asper- 
sions on the loyalty of its members contained in the for- 
mer Ambassador’s letter, and proposals were made in 
both houses to institute investigations with a view to 
clearing the members of Congress or to discovering the 
guilty parties. This has been discouraged by Secretary 
Lansing, because the Government has no information im- 
plicating Congressmen: 

If there is any misunderstanding I wish to say very emphat- 
ically I do not see how the Bernstorff message in any way re- 
flects upon Congress or on any member. Apparently it was 
the purpose to employ agencies to influence them, of which they 
have no knowledge, and in case they were influenced would be 
entirely innocent. I do not know what the organization was. 


This exposé is apropos of German methods of peace propaganda, 
and there is no intention of casting suspicion on members of 


Congress. 

The Government, however, has signified that it is by 
no means averse to an inquiry by Congress into anti- 
American and pro-German propaganda both before and 
after the United States entered the war. 

Further light was thrown on German intrigue in the 
United States by the revelations published by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information and based on official docu- 
ments in possession of the State Department. They are 
concerned with the activities of Wolf von Igel, who set 
up in Wall Street, New York City, what professed to be 
a private advertising business, but was in reality an offi- 
cial agency of the German Imperial Government. The 
place was raided by the Department of Justice, in April, 
1916, and a number of documents, not hitherto published, 
were seized, in which are indications 
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That the German Imperial Government through its representa- 
tives in a then friendly nation was concerned with violation of 
the laws of the United States; destruction of lives and property 
in merchant vessels on the high seas; Irish revolutionary plots 
against Great Britain; fomenting ill feeling against the United 
States in Mexico; subornation of American writers and lec- 
turers; financing of propaganda; maintenance of a spy system 
under the guise of a commercial investigation bureau; subsidiz- 
ing of a bureau for the purpose of stirring up labor troubles in 
munition plants, the bomb industry and other related activities. 


Side by side with evidence tending to substantiate these 
charges the Government places the statement authorized 
by the German Government, in December, 1915: 

The German Government has naturally never knowingly ac- 
cepted the support: of any person, group of persons, society or 
organization secking to promote the cause of Germany in the 
United States by illegal acts, by counsel of violence, by contra- 
vention of law, or by any means whatever that would offend 
the American public in the pride of their own authority. 


The exposé of the Committee on Public Information 
also contains von Igel papers, in which entries are made 
recording offers of assistance to the German Govern- 
ment in the form of inventions of destruction, and a 
request that aid be solicited from the German Govern- 
ment for the Easter uprising in Ireland. Some of the 
names mentioned are those of prominent New York citi- 
zens, who, however, have already repudiated the state- 
ments or the service attributed to them. © 


France.—The fall of the Ribot Ministry and the suc- 
cession to power of the Painlevé Administration came as 
a complete surprise. The explanation of this sudden 
change can be found in the mys- 
terious “ Almeyreda Affair.” 

Miguel Almeyreda, whose real 
name was Eugéne Bonaventure Vigo, a native of the Re- 
public of Andorra, had long been known as an anarchist, 
and a violent anti-militarist. He was the founder and 
editor of the extremely radical and anti-clerical paper 
the Bonnet Rouge. The managing editor of the paper 
was one Duval, who in the interest of his pacifist and 
internationalist journal made frequent trips to Switzer- 
land. Although the names of Almeyreda and Duval 
were on the blacklist of the French Secret Service, the 
managing editor of the Bonnet Rouge found no diffi- 
culty in securing passports for his trips. The reason was 
to be found in the fact that the Minister of the Interior, 
M. Malvy, was a friend of Almeyreda. Thus the openly 
anti-nationalist and anti-patriotic sheet the Bonnet Rouge . 
had the support of a member of the Ribot. Government. 

On July 23, M. Clémenceau charged M. Malvy in the 
Senate with neglect of duty for not watching more care- 
fully men whose activities were deemed dangerous to the 
State and whose names were on the blacklist. At the 
same time he declared that he was placing in the hands of 
Premier Ribot certain papers extremely compromising 
both for Almeyreda and his managing editor. Six days 
after Clemenceau’s charges were made, Duval was ar- 


The Almeyreda 
Case 
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rested upon his return from a journey to Switzerland 
and a check to the amount of $30,000 from a German 
banker was found in his possession. The banker was 
Marx, of Mannheim, who, according to the Echo de 
Paris, is the guiding spirit of the German espionage sys- 
tem. Almeyreda’s arrest soon followed that of Duval. 
Eight days after, the former’s death in prison was an- 
nounced. It was attributed at first to hemorrhage, but 
medical experts, who on the order of M. Viviani, the 
Minister of Justice, had examined the body, reported 
signs of strangulation. 

The news caused a sensation. The Conservatives 
looked upon Malvy, Almeyreda’s friend, as his accomplice 
also, while the Radicals accused the Government of mur- 
dering the prisoner. The President and the Cabinet held 
a special session, after which M. Poincaré announced 
that the special official who had investigated the whole 
case of “ Duval and others”’ found that while there had 
been no actual intercourse with the enemy there had been 
correspondence with him, and since civil courts were 
incompetent to deal with such a matter, it had been 
handed over to the military jurisdiction. Although Al- 
meyreda had been cleared of the crime of dealing openly 
with the enemy, his friend M. Malvy could not escape 
suspicion and had to resign. On August 28, he issued 
a statement declaring that his relations with Almeyreda 
had been of a purely political and official character, such 
as he had with other journalists, and that there was abso- 
lutely no foundation for the charge of treason brought 
against him. But the Almeyreda case put the Ribot 
Ministry in a dilemma. If Almeyreda was a traitor, the 
Government was guilty of keeping in the Cabinet a 
Minister of the Interior, in the person of M. Malvy, who 
was a friend and protector of that traitor. If Almeyreda 
was not a traitor, argued the Radicals, but only an “ in- 
ternationalist,” the Government was responsible for his 
death in prison. In the confusion that followed, the 
Ribot Ministry lost the support of both Radicals and Con- 
servatives and had to resign. After some difficulty the 
Painlevé Ministry was formed. 

The first official announcement of the new administra- 
tion given out a few days ago emphasized the need of a 
more complete abnegation and a greater spirit of sacri- 
fice on the part of the whole nation, and greater watch- 
fulness against traitors and seditious persons at home. 
It also declared the determination of France to continue 
the war until the “ disannexation” of Alsace and Lor- 


raine from Germany is assured and the enemy had made. 


adequate reparation for the ruin caused. 


Ireland.—Brief reports of the work of the Irish Con- 
vention appear in the Dublin papers. According to the 
Weekly Freeman at the eleventh meeting which took 
place in the City Hall, Belfast, the 
members continued the consideration 
of those draft schemes, based upon 
the Dominion principle of self-government, which had 


The Convention at 
Belfast 
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formed the subject of discussion of the six previous 
meetings. 

The Convention has been generally welcomed in the 
northern city and by the people of Belfast. The Lord 
Mayor of the City addressing the members of the Con- 
vention to welcome them in the name of the city ex- 
pressed the assurance that whatever may be the results 
of the deliberations of the Conference the very. fact of 
such a large number of Irishmen holding such divergent 
views would inevitably result in some good and cause 
Irishmen to know and understand each other better. 

Only one prominent Belfast paper, the Northern Whig, 
spoke in disparagement of the Conference. Among other 
things it said: 

We are confident that most of the delegates feel rather 
ashamed of the fact that in the middle of a great war, when 
our very existence is at stake and when every ounce of energy 
should be put forth in order to destroy the enemy, they should 
be called upon to imitate Abbé Sieyés and spend their time in 
drafting constitutions which can only find a fitting resting-place 
in the waste-paper basket. ... It must be clearly understood 
that the Dominion Home Rule of the Irish party is as objection- 
able to us as the Republicanism of the Sinn Feiners. We will 
have nothing to do with either. 


Rome.—-According to the Rome correspondents of 
several European journals, the comments of the Roman 
papers on the Pope’s peace note, if not very favorable, 
were not characterized by bitter hos- 
tility. There was one exception. The 
Masonic Messagero succeeded in mis- 
reading and misinterpreting the document whenever this 
served its purpose. It published besides all the unfavor- 
able comments on the latter, as a sure sign that the appeal 
was bound to fail, omitting on the other hand to quote 
anything that appeared to favor it, as for instance the 
verdict of the Westminster Gazette. The Giornale 
d’Italia, a non-Catholic paper, declared that the note re- 
quired careful consideration. It pointed out that the 
peace-plan laid down by the Holy Father agreed in its 
general lines with that laid down by the President of 
the United States. The Pope, however, is accused by the 
Giornale of using bland and vague terms in reference 
to the questions between Italy and Austria and between 
France and Germany. According to it the fundamental 
problem is to get the Central Powers to agree to pro- 
posals which mean for them the loss of the war, and this 
in all probability, they are not prepared to do. The 
Tribuna stated that in his letter the Pope appears in the 
role of a real peacemaker, with a sense of moral author- 
ity which recalls the great pontiffs of the Middle Ages. 
It also pointed out that the charges that the document 
was suggested and inspired by the Central Powers are 
not borne out by the text and that its proposals by no 
means favor a purely German peace. The non-Catholic 
Idea Nazionale emphasized the momentous character of 
the Papal document and published interesting corre- 
spondence from Berne showing that the note was abso- 
lutely uninfluenced by Austrian intrigue. 


The Papal Note and 
the Roman Press 
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The Catholic view was excellently set forth in the cul- 
umns of the Osservatore Romano and the Corriere 
d'Italia. The latter paper sums it up by declaring that 
Catholics must consider it their duty not only to insist 
on the fact that the Pope has spoken, but also to 
explain the true meaning of what he has said. They are 
convinced that the peace which the Pope desires is a 
peace founded on justice and consequently durable. It is 
a peace, adds the Corriere, whose advantages are shown 
forth by a See, which, even when at present, it speaks 
with a voice of exhortation and not of command “ pos- 
sesses in its Divine inspirations and in its human gifts 
so many singular privileges to inspire us with trust that it 
can see more clearly and further afield than any merely 
human eye.” 


Russia.—The Bolshiviki, or the extreme radicals of 
Russia, who are opposed to war and insist upon the 
immediate institution of Socialistic ideals, seem to be 
gaining the supremacy. On Septem- 
ber 19 they were reported to be in 
control of the Petrograd Council of 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates and to have adopted, 
at a meeting held at the capital, a drastic resolution de- 
manding that the governing power be assumed by the 
Council, that all representatives of the propertied classes 
be excluded from the Government, and that private prop- 
erty be abolished. When that resolution was passed the 
Council’s Executive Committee resigned in a body, de- 
claring that they could not be a party to such a subver- 
sive program. The Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Delegates apparently aim to withdraw their representa- 
tives from any Cabinet in which the Constitutional Demo- 
crats are represented. September 25, when the Demo- 
cratic Congress meets at Petrograd, was expected on 
Saturday last, to mark a new crisis in the Russian revolu- 
tion, for the Radicals were reported to be preparing to 
test their strength against the Conservatives. The Con- 
stitutional Democrats announced on September 22 that 
they would take no part in the Democratic Congress on 
the ground that it was called by individual organizations 
and political factions and could not claim, therefore, to 
represent the will of the nation. 

The Moscow Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Delegates also passed resolutions calling for the abolition 
of private property in land without remuneration, work- 
men’s control over production and distribution, nation- 
alization of the chief branches of industry, avoidance of 
all secret treaties, proposal to all belligerents of a general 
democratic peace, and the arming of workmen. A similar 
usurpation of power by the Council in other cities was 
reported by M. Terestchenko to the new Cabinet. He 
said that though the Government’s victory over General 
Korniloff had increased Russia’s strength at home and 
abroad, anarchy was growing at Vladivostok, Tsaritsyn 
and Samara, where the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Dele- 
gates had ousted the Government commissaries. On 


The Bolshiviki 
Ascendant 
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September 24 the news came that the Bolshiviki group 
in the bureau of the Central Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates had passed by a large majority a resolution 
demanding an explanation of certain “revelations con- 
cerning the actions of members and agents of the Pro- 
visional Government” regarding “a conspiracy against 
the revolution.” The charge was made that Kerensky 
was behind the Korniloff plot, and that “the plan was 
to announce an individual or collective dictatorship, at 
the same time declaring Petrograd under martial law, 
then mercilessly to break up the Petrograd revolutionary 
and working class organizations.” 


Spain.—The Madrid correspondent of the J/rish Cath- 
olic writes his paper that the conclusions adopted by the 
parliamentary representatives of Catalonia in the Assem- 
bly recently held in Barcelona have 
reawakened the desire for autonomy 
in many of the Provinces. He com- 
ments on the resolutions in the following words: 


The first resolution stigmatizes the policy of the actual Gov- 
ernment as a provocation to Catalonia, an offense to Parliament, 
and an obstacle to the desires of the country for renovation and 
regeneration. The second states that as it is the opinion of the 
Assembly that it is most urgent to come to a decision on the 
organization of the State, the autonomy of the municipalities, 
and all the other problems pressing for solution, and as the 
Government has declared that the present Cortes cannot act as 
a Constituent Assembly, it is indispensable that a new Cortes 
be called which, in the capacity of such Constituent Assembly, 
will take in hand and resolve all these grave problems. The 
third conclusion is to the effect that this Constituent Assembly 
called for cannot be convoked by the present nor any other of 
the different Party Governments which alternate in office, 
but by a Government which will represent the freely ex- 
pressed sovereign will of the country. The fourth states that the 
great act of protest made by the Army on June 1 must be 
followed by a profound renovation of Spanish public life, real- 
ized by political elements, as otherwise that act would lose in 
the public conscierice its character of a patriotic initiative and 
degenerate into a merely fruitless act of indiscipline. So this is 
what the actual Government has to face, a call to clear out of 
office, to give way to a national and really representative Gov- 
ernment, which will summon a National Assembly to under- 
take the great work of recasting and remaking the Spanish 
nation. As the Regionalist Parliamentary Assembly of Bar- 
celona has no intention of abandoning the work undertaken, it 
has established for the prosecution of its labors permanent com- 
missions, of which the first will study all the problems relating 
to constitutional reform and municipal autonomy; the second 
all problems connected with national defense, education, and the 
administration of justice; while the third is charged with the 
study of all problems of an economic and social character. 


Just at this crisis the founder of the Catalan Home 
Rule movement, Prat de la Riba, died. It was he who 
first spoke of Catalonia as a nation, his ideal being a 
“ free Catalonian nation in a confederate Spanish State.” 
He organized the political party which fights for Catalan 
devolution, in Madrid, and secured the constitution of 
a Supreme Joint Council representing the Provincial 
Councils of all Catalonia, which now meets in Barcelona, 
a long step towards provincial autonomy. 


The Devolution 
Problem 
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Socialists and the Ant-Heap 


Ricuarp A. MuttKowskI1, Ph.D. 


the ends of two divergent lines of evolution of the 

articulate type, both of which culminate in social 
life. ‘hey have a common ancestry and a common 
destiny, but there the similarity ends. In the inverte- 
brate line the articulate type ends with the six-legged 
insects, with both its psychological and morphological 
climax in the social insects, such as termites, bees, wasps, 
and ants. The vertebrate line has man as its psychologi- 
cal, if not its morphological, head. 

In the ant, as typifying the social insects, functional 
differentiation is the ideal. The members of the colony 
are destined by birth and inheritance, by food and train- 
ing for certain specific duties, which may be war, 
nursing, food gathering, or otherwise. Beyond these 
specific duties the ant individual must not and cannot 
go. The ant-heap is nature’s greatest triumph, her 
highest performance in communistic effort and coopera- 
tion. 

Geologically, man and ant appear to have started out 
on their intellectual activity in the quaternary age, prac- 
tically simultaneously, geologists say. In the ant cen- 
tralization of purpose and suppression of individual effort 
went hand in hand, in man division of purpose and indi- 
vidual effort have brought about progress. And what 
are the results’ What can be the outcome? Dr. John 
M. Clarke, the geologist, offers the following comment: 
(Science, Feb. 7, 1917, “ Philosophy of Geology and the 
Order of the State ”) 


The results are wide asunder, one a deadly communism, a 
moribund partition of labor, a lethal socialism, the other an 
active, progressive, and fertile individualism. For the former the 
student of nature’s history sees no outcome. They are nature’s 
experiment. Socialism and Communism have been tried 
out and found wanting, and nature holds conspicuously before 
the eye of the State the warning that they have nothing either 
for the growth of the spirit or the intellect. 


[ite ena and mammals may be said to represent 


Order is the climax of Communism. .And progress 
and Communism, or progress and order, are not com- 
patible. As Dr. Clarke says: 


In the history of human life is it aught else than the individual 
that has stood for the progress of mankind? Was it the barons 
at Runnymede, was it some bill of rights, some declaration of 
independence, some joint action of human agencies that have 
been the crown of our achievements? Or was it the Aristotle, 
the Plato, the Socrates, the Christ, a solitary Shakespeare, an 
incomparable Franklin, or the historic twenty individuals who 
have stood for the progress of the race? History of 
life has shown the futility of attempts at progress through any 
other agency than the independent individual. 


Now the chief remaining exponents of the Spencerian 
philosophy of evolution by struggle, the Socialists, have 


made the ant-heap their psychological ideal. Life is 
gladiatorial, that is, it is a struggle for existence, and 
in this struggle the communal effort seems most promis- 
ing of success. Hence they support the ant-heap ideal, 
which, as just shown, is a fallacy, leading to perfect 
order physically, but psychically to stagnation. It is 
of interest that especialy the German school of Dar- 
winists, under the leadership of Haeckel and his Monists, 
have demanded the practical application of the Dar- 
winistic principles of struggle and survival in educa- 
tion, in religious, national, and social life. Now, ac- 
cording to “ biological sociology,” the State is supreme. 
“ Ethically,” right and wrong therefore apply only in 
so far as conditions are advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous, and war is but a logical enactment of such prin- 
ciples. There are no “immoral” concepts to war, and 
the individual does not count at all. Whatever the 
merit of such statements, writers claim that German 
warfare and diplomacy prove their assertion that the 
principles of struggle and survival of the fittest have 
been actively adopted and are practised by one of our 
enemies. 

Psychologically, I cannot conceive the consistency of 
Socialistic opposition to warfare, for struggle is both 
the cardinal tenet of Darwin’s theory of natural selec- 
tion and the central idea of Spencerian philosephy. 
Furthermore, if ethical principles are “natural history 
applied,” if a moral action is “ one discharged in degree 
duly adjusted to the conditions of existence,” then war- 
fare, i.e., struggle, is ethical, is moral. But is ethics. 
“natural history applied”? Huxley, the brilliant ex- 
ponent and critic of Darwinism, holds otherwise. He 
finds that: 

Civilization repudiates the gladiatorial theory of existence. 
The ape and tiger methods of the struggle for existence are not 
reconcilable with sound ethical principles. Social 
progress means a checking of the cosmic process at every step, 
and the substitution for it of another which may be called the 
ethical process, the end of which is not the survival of the fittest, 
but of those who are in reality the best. Let us under- 
stand, once for all, that the ethical progress of society depends 
not on imitating the cosmic process, still less on running away 
from it, but in combating it. (“Collected Essays,” vol. IX, 
“Ethics and Evolution.” ) 

The entry of the United States into the great war 
has once more shown the weakness and contradiction 
of theory and practice among the Socialists and: their 
brethren, the I. W. W. In their ant-heap ideal, the 
State, here the colony, is the unit which permits no in- 
dividual action contrary to the majority rule, and this 
unit maintains standing armies for defense and offense, 
tolerates no slackers, no opposition or impediments 
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within the State, makes slaves, and carries on various 
communal functions. Why then the opposition on the 
part of the Socialists and I. W. W. to draft and enlist- 
ment, to standing armies, to taxation, to warfare, and 
even slavery? All of these are found in the ant-heap, 
their communal ideal. The trouble with Socialists and 
with the I. W. W.—for they are of the same breed—is 
that they change their argument and standpoint to suit 
the occasion and their convenience. The communal spirit 
of “ brotherhood ” they prate about is much in evidence 
for campaign purposes, but in practical life selfishness 
alone prevails. This is again proved by the war, for 
to die for the good of the nation, for the benefit of future 
generations, and for real internationalism does not suit 
the agitators in the least. The individual who in their 
scheme of government is of no value and should be 
thoroughly subordinated to State welfare suddenly be- 
comes of tremendous importance; the ant-heap stand- 
point is conveniently exchanged for the individualist 
argument, because it is profitable, for it may help them 
to stay at home while others, intellectually honest, will 
fight for their country and for civilization. Present- 
day Socialism may be likened to an intellectual rag-bag 
which is filled with an amazing assortment of contradic- 
tory philosophies, ethics, and ideals, and a hodge-podge, 
patented and interchangeable, of economic, sociological, 
and biological “ cure-alls,” which are produced as op- 
portunity and profit dictate. Socialism attempts to prove 
its psychological position by an economic argument, 
holds out an ideal which is a failure in nature, upholds 
a “biological” philosophy which is biologically un- 
tenable, and preaches an ethical system which must be 
fought to insure progress. 

The psychological situation may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) Socialism promulgates Spencerian philosophy 
of struggle, which, as research in heredity has shown, 
is established on partly correct premises, but on false 
conclusions. (2) Biologically, the communal ideal of 
Socialism has proved a failure, as witness ant-heap or- 
der and stagnation. (3) Their “natural” ethics are 
based on a gladiatorial principle of existence. But human 
progress is achieved by fighting such principles, not by 
applying them. (4) Actually, their communal ideal 
clashes with progress. Since individual effort means 
progress, it is opposed to the communal ideal. Hence if 
Socialists oppose such effort they oppose progress. But 
if they support this ideal they derogate the ant-heap 
and are illogical. Correspondingly, if we apply the logic 
of Socialist principles; first, if Socialists maintain the 
Spencerian philosophy of evolution by struggle, then 
their opposition to warfare in general, and to enlistment, 
draft, and war taxation in particular, is contrary to their 
philosophy, which considers struggle essential. Second- 
ly, if Communism is the ideal, then again their opposi- 
tion is contrary to their ideal, as typified by the ant- 
heap, for the ant colony wages war, and keeps a stand- 
ing army which is “ drafted.” Thirdly, if ethics consists 
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merely of “natural history applied” then once more 
their position is illogical, for their favorite philosopher 
maintains the idea of struggle and the central element 
of progress in nature. War is therefore “ ethical” and 
their opposition is “ unethical,’ or “immoral.” And 
lastly, their resort to individualism for anti-draft pur- 
poses is contrary to their concept of the State as the 
unit. 

However, as I said before, Socialists and the I. W. W. 
are opportunists first of all, and do not propose to adhere 
to the principles they teach unless it be to their profit. 
What if their opposition to war and draft be at variance 
with their philosophy? It happens to be profitable to 
be so! “The State is the unit” is a magic phrase of 
the propagandist, but in a time of crises, when the 
existence of the State demands the subordination of 
the individual for the general good, they decry this tem- 
porary, but essential, centralization as “an encroach- 
ment upon individual rights.” In times of peace the 
slogan “ An individual is of no importance” is alter- 
nated with “ The individual must be sacrificed for the 
general good,” but now that the individual must not 
count, the communal ideal is forsaken for a rabid and 
rampant individualism. They have suddenly discovered 
the most tremendous value of their hides and they would 
not think of sacrificing them. They proclaim grandiose 
principles, borrowed, of course, yet when the opportu- 
nity comes to enact these principles, they discover that 
these are without value. There is the final suggestion 
made by some writers that Germany has adopted for 
her national existence the Spencerian basis of ethics, 
and that accordingly any scheme which results to her 
advantage is “good,” and therefore “moral.” Can it 
be possible that Germany by her intellectual motherhood 
of Socialism and by her supposed enactment of So- 
cialist ethics and philosophy has won over the Socialists 
so completely as to secure their approval and sympathy? 
Such a motive as the basis of their anti-patriotic activi- 
ties in this country would for once have some logic be- 
hind it, the logic of the interested observer who awaits 
the outcome of an experiment. But since they deny 
any sympathy, intellectual or otherwise, with our pres- 
ent foe, their position is entirely unaccountable. It re- 
mains for the nation to enforce solidarity and to demon- 
strate ant-heap logic to its loudest exponents. That 
logic tolerates no dissension, no slackers, no anti-State 
activities. It is the logic of the majority—forceful per- 
suasion. 

This is no time for rampant individualism: the nation 
is at war and needs the service of men whose lives, if 
needs be, must be sacrificed on the altar of liberty. These 
many weary years Socialists have preached the ant-heap 
philosophy of life, they now have an opportunity to illus- 
trate the value of their doctrine by shouldering a gun in 
obedience to the command of the State. True they may 
die, but as in their doctrine the individual counts for 
little, what matters that? The State will live. 
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Japan: Mission News and Educational Outlook 


Mark J. McNEAL, S.J. 


O comply with America’s request for information 
on the above heads within the limits of an avail- 
able article is a problem of some difficulty. This 

is evident from a few geographical considerations. Japan 
proper occupies an area practically the equivalent of our 
Pacific Coast States. For missionary purposes, however, 
it is the equivalent of a much larger space, owing to the 
difficulty of communication between the islands, large and 
small, which go to fill up these square miles. Korea, an 
integral part of the empire and equally in need of mis- 
sionary zeal, is a little larger than Italy, or the equivalent 
of Florida and Alabama. Its climate is about that of 
New England. Formosa, a tropical island lying just 100 
miles north of the most northern of our Philippine group, 
is about as large as Massachusetts, has a population of 
about 4,000,000, mostly of Chinese extraction, and is un- 
explored and barbarous except for a fringe around the 
coast and a portion of the northeast. A chain of minute 
islands connecting Formosa with southern Japan and an- 
other such chain connecting northern Japan with Kam- 
chatka should also be remembered. The population of 
Japan proper is about 50,000,000, of whom one-fourth 
live in cities of over 10,000 souls. The rural and village 
population is very large and involves great missionary 
labor. 

The number of Christians in this vast region is so small 
that the whole country may be simply regarded as pagan 
and as offering an unlimited field for missionary zeal of 
allsorts. Certain vague notions of Christianity are rather 
widely diffused among the people, but they are so mixed 
up with contradictions derived from the disagreements 
of sects, and with older calumnious legends dating from 
the days of persecution, that they do but little to dispel 
the darkness of paganism or to prepare minds for the 
definite and supernatural truths of Catholicism. In view 
of all these considerations, it is not too much to say that 
the needs of Japan are enough to occupy the entire mis- 
sionary forces of the Church for a period of at least 
twenty-five years, were such a concentration of forces 
within the range of possibility. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, the only practical thing to do is to consider 
what are the most urgent needs and what resources can 
be most reasonably looked to for supplying them. To my 
mind the most urgent needs of the Catholic missions of 
Japan can be reduced to three heads: Needs of churches 
and mission stations, needs of Christian education, needs 
of charitable institutions and enterprises. 

Under the first head, the most obvious and urgent need 
is that of more priests. Hitherto priests have been 
chiefly supplied by the Society of Foreign Missions cen- 
tered in Paris. The war not only abruptly stopped this 


source of workers but actually called from the harvest of 
souls to the field of battle the most able-bodied of the mis- 
sionaries whom that society had sent hither in recent 
years. The missions conducted by the Dominicans, the 
Franciscans and the Trappists were not afflicted in this 
way, but they occupy a much smaller area than the mis- 
sions of the Paris society. 

Next to the need of foreign missionary priests, the most 
urgent demand is that for good catechists. The essential 
importance of the native catechist cannot be exaggerated. 
On him rests the diffusion and inculcation of Christian 
truths in the absence of the missionary. On him rests 
also the only sure hope of a native clergy. In fact, it is 
reasonable to look upon the catechists as a native clergy 
in its earliest stage. It is among them or among their 
children that we may safely look for those youths of un- 
questioned faith and solid virtue, on whom alone we can 
rely for a spotless priesthood dwelling amid the seduc- 
tions and laxity of a pagan world. The funds required 
for the support of a single catechist are not great, but 
they are indispensable, and they more than amply repay 
in results the moderate outlay. To what point of Chris- 
tendom Japan is to look for the supply and support of 
her missionaries and for the support of her catechists 
during the lean years now ahead of her, is the most 
urgent problem that her devoted hierarchy have to solve 
at present. 

Coming to the second of our headings, Christian educa- 
tion, we say without hesitation that the most urgent needs 
now in evidence are, the need of Catholic dormitories for 
students, Catholic and pagan, and the need of normal 
schools for Catholic teachers. Every one who knows 
anything about Japan will admit that the former of these 
factors is a prime one for the making of converts and a 
necessary means for the preservation of the Faith among 
students who have already been baptized. The impor- 
tance of the Catholic normal school is evident when we 
recall that the Japanese educational code demands that all 
elementary teaching shall be in Japanese and all elemen- 
tary schools under the control of a Japanese principal. 
The work of forming teachers, male and female, has been 
begun by the Catholic institutions of higher grade, but 
the provision of suitable dormitories for the male students 
is still a problem unsolved. The expense, however, in 
comparison with the resultant good is so slight that hopes 
of a solution through the aid of those generously dis- 
posed toward the missions are still entertained. Some 
form of endowment for the education of native candidates 
for the priesthood is becoming daily more needful ; espe- 
cially since the Catholic University of Japan (Jochi Dai- 
gaku) has opened courses in literature and philosophy 
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which put its graduates in a position of intellectual supe- 
riority to most of the Protestant missionaries annually 
sent out in such great numbers from America and else- 
where. 

In the line of social service or charitable enterprise, two 
needs especially are worthy of emphasis. Every one 
knows the sore spot of the Japanese civilization. Every 
one also knows that anti-vice crusades, Salvation Army 
homes and the well-meant efforts of the W. C. T. U. are 
of less value to the victims of the miserable system than 
one well-equipped Catholic institution under the guidance 
of the Sisters who consecrate their virgin lives to the res- 
cue of the fallen. There is no such Catholic institution 
in all Japan. 

Catholic hospitals form another urgent need, the supply 
of which will result, here as elsewhere, in a goodly num- 
ber of converts, won by the silent eloquence of Christian 
charity. There are only two Catholic hospitals in Japan, 
one on the west coast, one in the extreme north. There 
is none in Tokyo or Yokohama, where the flourishing con- 
dition of other hospitals is sufficient index of what might 
be done. The late Archbishop of Tokyo was cared for in 
his last illness by pagan nurses, and the conditions which 
caused that sad necessity have not altered. Meanwhile 
St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Hospital in Tokyo has 
received a personal gift of 50,000 yen from the Emperor, 
on which The Christian Movement in the Japanese Em- 
pire comments as follows: “ This beneficent act in the in- 
terests of international helpfulness and good-will was so 
highly appreciated in America, that it elicited a special 
acknowledgment from President Wilson and Secretary 
Bryan.”” Dr. Teusler, the chief of the surgical staff of 
this hospital, was so successful in the effort to raise in 
America a supplementary fund, that on his return the 
plans which had been formed for the augmentation of the 
institution were found too small to employ adequately 
the resources which generous America had placed in his 
hands. 

In discussing hospitals, it is well to bear in mind that a 
well-developed hospital always includes a training school 
for nurses, the educational value of which, especially in a 
pagan country, is inestimable. The obvious connection of 
a hospital with a free dispensary and its possibilities as the 
nucleus of a Catholic school of pharmacy and ultimately 
of medicine, should also be borne in mind. 

Enough has been said above to outline in the briefest 
possible way the most urgent needs of the Japanese mis- 
sion at present. It is my duty to emphasize the fact that 
this is only an outline and that I have made it as short as 
possible, referring the reader to those periodicals, Catholic 
and Protestant, which devote special attention to missions 
and which should be on file in any well-regulated public 
library. 

In answer to the question proposed to me about the out- 
look for Catholic education in Japan, I can say, in general, 
that the outlook is just what Catholics in Christendom 
choose to make it. There is no persecution now going on 
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in Japan or in immediate prospect. There are, it is true, 
some minor annoyances, but they are not of a character 
to impede the work or menace the welfare of our schools. 
One of these drawbacks, the requirement of native teach- 
ers and heads for primary schools, we can remove our- 
selves at a rate largely determined by the generosity of 
benefactors in providing for Catholic students to pursue 
the courses necessary for a teacher’s license. 

The other annoyance is one which is apt to be dimin- 
ished by the diffusion of knowledge with regard to it 
among Western peoples, especially among Americans, for 
it is one which reflects on the reputation of Japan for 
enlightenment and liberality. It is this: The heads of 
the Shinto cult for the worship of the aboriginal gods and 
the divine ancestors of the Eniperor are, through the de- 
partment of education, bringing continual pressure to 
bear on the ‘students of all public and authorized private 
schools to visit the national shrines of this cult and ven- 
erate the Imperial ancestors in a manner absolutely incon- 
sistent with any form of Christianity or Judaism. When 
Christians protest that this is a violation of the religious 
freedom guaranteed by the Constitution, they are told that 
the rites are merely civic and the worship nothing but an 
essential act of patriotism. When they offer to perform 
such patriotic rites as their conscience permits but in a 
place not intimately associated with the worship of 
heathen gods, they are told that disobedience to the orders 
in question will render their schools objects of suspicion 
to patriotic Japanese and result in the withdrawal of stu- 
dents and the consequent uselessness of the school. Now 
this question has been thoroughly thrashed out and every 
honest Japanese will admit that either these rites are 
religious, i.e., idolatrous sun-god worship, or else that 
words have lost their meaning and that there is no religion 
in Japan. It is vitally important for Americans, who have 
allowed to Japanese immigrants the utmost religious free- 
dom in school and out, to have the brief and frank state- 
ment of these facts at hand as I have put them here. 

Barring these two annoyances, the outlook for Catholic 
education, though not roseate, is hopeful and encouraging. 
The general desire for all kinds of education, not only 
commercial, is keen; the students are energetic and of 
good mentality. Catholic schools have a well-established 
reputation and enjoy the prestige in the matter of lan- 
guage teaching which naturally accompanies a staff of 
teachers speaking the language taught. The absorption 
of the Japanese mind in commerce or other worldly in- 
terests is by no means as exclusive as many Americans 
have been led to think. There are plenty of earnest seek- 
ers after truth and plenty of good hearts hungry for some- 
thing better than pagan husks or latter-day vaporings. 
But the Bread of Life cannot be broken for them with- 
out the aid of the Catholics of other countries. This 
great harvest-field cannot be reaped without assistance 
from abroad, especially from America, where the num- 
ber of Catholics whom God has blessed with a super- 
abundance of wealth, is so great. 
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Britain Through War Glasses 


A. L. Hosss 


HE third year of the war on the Western front 
came to a close with General Haig’s great of- 
fensive, and some few days later train loads of wounded 
began to arrive at Charing Cross, in London. As the 
great ambulances leave the station yard with their bur- 
den of human agony the flower women on the street, 
their harsh, unlovely faces transformed with the wonder 
love of pity, cast their stock in trade, their flowers, by 
which they earn their bread, at the heroes who are being 
borne to the hospitals. It is almost a daily occurrence, 
and, too, it is a symbol of Britain, of London, as it enters 
upon the fourth year of the war. 

It is a curious people, this London populace, and per- 
haps it reflects the temper of the whole people of Britain 
and of the Dominions overseas. There is no exaltation 
and, exteriorly at least, there is no show of enthusiasm: 
there is nothing but a quiet, dogged determination to 
win the war at all costs. Two weeks previously I was 
in New York, where Fifth Avenue was alive and gay with 
flags; not only the Stars and Stripes, but the flags of all 
the Allies. But in London I saw no sign of a single flag, 
save the Union Jack flying from the Victoria Tower at 
the Houses of Parliament. And this is typical of the 
British people at the present time. Loathing and detest- 
ing all war, and this war in particular, as no people has 
ever done before, yet, say they, we have made too many 
sacrifices, we have suffered too much to think of letting 
up until we have brought the war to a victorious close. 
The British bulldog has set its teeth; a great crime has 
been committed against humanity, and there is but one 
thought—to bring the criminal to justice. 

It would be a mistake to take the bleatings of the few 
pacifists to be the expression of public opinion, nor is 
the so-called Leeds Conference and the miscalled Con- 
ference of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates at all 
representative of. the workers. There is no cheap hatred 
of Germany, there is no frothy talk about annexations 
and indemnities: but there is a stern and terrible deter- 
mination that a great wrong must be righted, and that 
reparation must be made. Britain demands justice; 
nothing more is required and nothing less. 

The Zeppelin menace has been entirely overcome, and 
the great airships are seen no more. The British and 
French aviators have the airplane raiders well in hand 
so far, and it is probable that they are ready to cope with 
them at any time. The latest form of German piety is 
for the air raiders to cross over on Sunday morning and 
kill a few people as they go home from Mass. It is a 
peculiar form for devotion to take, and, fortunately, it 
has met with meagre success. The advent of the Amer- 
ican aviators will no doubt put the German air service 
out of commission altogether. The streets of London 
are still darkened at night, and the lights in houses are 
shaded. The surface cars and buses creep along in the 
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darkness like glow worms, their feeble lights serving 
only to intensify the gloom. London is hardly a safe 
place for the wanderer by night. And through the dark- 
ness the air is stabbed by countless swords of blinding 
light, as the searchlights of London’s air defenses explore 
the sky for hostile aircraft. With the scores of lights 
focused on one spot it would be impossible for an hostile 
aircraft to escape observation. It cannot be said that 
frequent air raids have made London’s nerves jumpy. 
But the vile slaughter of numbers of infants and young 
children in schools has aroused a resentment that will die 
down only when the assassins have received a fitting 
punishment. 

If the submarine campaign was begun for the purpose 
of starving Britain, then this, too, can be fairly said to 
have failed in its object. Britain is not starving, nor is 
she in any way approaching that condition. There is a 
scarcity of some stocks of food, which is inevitable when 
large numbers of producers are withdrawn from indus- 
tries. The war bread, which comes unkindly to a people 
accustomed to the use of white bread, is much like the 
rye bread made in America, only a little more soggy. It 
is a somewhat sad sort of bread, but when fresh is not 
unpalatable. The price of foodstuffs is considerably 
higher, though prices are on the whole very little, if 
anything, higher than prices in New York. Fruit and 
vegetables are plentiful and prices are moderate: new 
potatoes run from 1% to 2 cents a pound. 

But one of the most interesting features of the fourth 
year of the war is*the liquor question. Before the war 
the British workman got his beer in unlimited quantities 
at the humble price of 4 cents a pint. Now he pays 
anything from 12 to 18 cents, and he gets only a limited 
quantity. The regulations are interesting, and will per- 
haps throw some light on liquor problems. 

The licensed saloons are allowed to be open only be- 
tween the hours of twelve and two-thirty, and from six 
in the evening until half-past nine. On Sundays both 
these periods are shortened by one hour. The liquor 
dealers are supplied on certain days with a specified 
quantity of beers of various kinds, and when this is sold 
there is no more until the next delivery day. And so, 
if on a certain day there should be a run of customers 
and all the beer is sold the saloon keeper has to close 
until he receives a fresh quantity. It is by no means 
uncommon for many saloons to be open for only two 
or three days a week, and for a sign to be hung out say- 
ing, “ Sold Out. Open on ———.” The incident may 
furnish interesting points for the solution of the liquor 
problem, as an alternative for prohibition. A new bev- 
erage called government beer, sold at ten cents a pint, 
has made its appearance. Its percentage of alcohol is 
so low as to reduce its intoxicating qualities to a mini- 
mum. It is cheap and it is nasty; but it is wet and it is 
called beer, so it may find favor somewhere. One effect 
of the liquor restrictions has been to reduce drunkenness. 
The whiskey stocks are small; the price is high, and 
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when beer supplies are sold out the British workman has 
to go without a drink, and in most cases he is none the 
worse for it. But the compelling feature of this situation 
is that to a very large extent it certainly does prohibit. 
There is not the faintest chance of “ bootlegging”; and 
the stocks are so regulated that when a supply runs out 
it really does run out, and the consumer finds that when 
he must go without his favorite beverage he must accept 
the situation, for the speak-easy has vanished altogether 
from English soil. 

The most striking, and perhaps the most pathetic feature 
of this fourth year of the war is the war shrine. In the 
mean back streets, on the principal highways there are 
these memorials of the gallant dead who have laid down 
their lives for democracy. There is mourning every- 
where, and rare is the family of which a member has not 
died either in action or from some cause consequent to 
the war. The war shrines vary in magnificence, but 
they are all fashioned in the same style. It is a diptych 
with folding leaves, and below runs a shelf on which 
pots and jars of fresh flowers are placed continuously. 
On the main leaf of the diptych is written the inscription, 
“Roll of Honor,’ and below are the names of those 
who have fallen. Where the shrine has been erected 
under Catholic or High Church auspices the list is pre- 
fixed with the legend, “ Pray for the souls of ys 
And always the shrine is surmounted by the Crucifix. 
The war has brought back at least one Catholic custom 
to England. One of the most magnificent of these war 
shrines is erected in a side porch of the Church of St. 
Bride, in the Strand, a church that was built from the 
designs of Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. This shrine was provided by the 
flower women of the Strand, and by them is kept dailv 
supplied with fresh flowers. Two great carved angels 
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of wood kneel before the diptych containing the names 
of the dead, and at the entrance hangs the British flag; 
a perpetual sentinel that guards these honored names. 

One of the most pathetic shrines to be seen in the 
whole of London is in a mean street in the mean dis- 
trict of London’s East End. The street is off from the 
principal thoroughfare, in a section where the very poor 
live. The shrine consists of a simple diptych, in which the 
names of the dead heroes are written on a sheet of 
paper. For decorations it has two discarded jam 
jars holding a few marigolds, and two dingy weather- 
beaten flags. But in these two faded flags there is 
more glory than in the most magnificent shrine of gold 
and marble; for they are the British and the United 
States flags. It may be that the memorial contains the 
name of some American who has died for this great 
cause, or it may be that someone had seen with prophetic 
eyes that America must soon take up arms for the cause 
of humanity—for the American flag had guarded this 
shrine before the United States had declared a state of 
war with Germany. But in the whole of London, in 
the whole of England, there is nothing more touching 
or more eloquent than this poor shrine in that mean 
street, on which the weatherbeaten flags of Britain and 
America wave above the Crucifix, beneath which the 
names of dead soldiers are inscribed. It is the symbol 
of the fourth year of the war, and perhaps before these 
words are printed wounded American soldiers will be 
brought back from the front to the hospitals in London. 
And as they, too, are carried in the ambulances through 
the great gates of Charing Cross station the London 
flower women will cast flowers on their maimed and 
honored bodies. For in the fourth year of the war the 
blood of United States soldiers will be poured out on 
the soil of France. 


Sugar in American Life: A Symbol 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


HE United States Department of Commerce re- 
viewing the sugar industry of the world recently 
announced that every American was using on the 

average some eighty-one pounds of sugar each year. 
This is to say every man, woman and child in this coun- 
try consumes nearly a quarter of a pound of sugar each 
day. This would be almost incredible if actual figures 
did not prove it. But after all these figures are not so 
unlike many other statistics in American life. Our 
tobacco bill advances literally by leaps and bounds; the 
number of cigarettes consumed more than doubles every 
decade. Even our chewing-gum bill for a single year 
is something like $20,000,000. 

By a curious coincidence, just a week before the 


United States Government report on sugar consumption 
was made public, the Department of Health of the City 
of New York in its Weekly Bulletin discussed the prob- 
lem of the spread of diabetes, an affection in which there 
is a serious disturbance sometimes amounting to almost 
complete obliteration of the sugar metabolism of the 
body. A definite consequence is that all the sugar or 
sugar-producing materials, such as the starches which 
the individual consumes, are wasted and do not provide 
the substantial internal nutrition required. From the 
statistics submitted it appears that the diseases affecting 
sugar metabolism or nutritional processes unfavorably, 
have been coming more and more into prominence in 
recent years, and during the past decade have become 











a very significant factor in our mortality-rate. But how 
few give this a thought. 

Dr. Joslin, who has recently written an authoritative 
book on the subject of these disturbances of sugar nutri- 
tion, says: “In the United States there are, I suppose, 
not far from half a million individuals with diabetes or 
destined to have diabetes before they die.” The New 
York Department of Health comments on this startling 
declaration as follows: “ That this is based on some- 
thing more than guesswork is clear from the careful 
statistical analysis presented by the author.” What par- 
ticularly appeals to the Department of Health is the fact 
that these diseases are neutralizing to a considerable ex- 
tent the good effects, such as prolongation of life, which 
should be consequent upon the development of sanitary 
science in recent years. 

It must not be forgotten that while we are lengthening 
life by modern sanitation, some features of this problem 
are rather discouraging. The average length of life is 
probably ten years greater than a half century ago, per- 
haps more, but this is largely due to the fact that the 
death-rate among children under the age of one year 
has greatly fallen and that of children under five years 
quite markedly. Weaker children who used to die in 
early years are now saved, but death-rates at later periods 
in life are higher than formerly. Besides, our tubercu- 
losis satiatoria are overcrowded, our insane asylums 
cannot keep up with the clamorous demands upon them. 
Above all the death-rate in the decade above forty, when 
men are at their prime capacity for work, is now higher. 

The important factors in this heightened mortality ot 
middle life are heart, kidneys and arteries ; then certain 
nutritional diseases like diabetes and obesity. These two 
diseases are due to over-nutrition. The question of 
over-nutrition is a very personal matter. Some people 
can consume much more food material than others with- 
out any serious consequences. Some actually need ever 
so much more than others, for there are serious drains 
upon their strength due to individual peculiarities. The 
most serious element in this over-nutrition is that once 
it starts, a chain of serious pathological consequences 
is formed. The stout man or woman may limit the 
food supply, and yet not lose much in weight, because 
heat is retained by the fatty covering and heat dissipa- 
tion is prevented. Disturbances of sugar metabolism or 
nutrition follow, and then even small amounts of sugar 
produce serious effects. 

Sugar is a very precious food material. It is readily 
soluble and therefore can be carried in the blood stream 
to the muscles where it is burned, that is, oxydized, and 
produces muscle energy. Sugar is, however, to a great 
extent not a natural but an artificial product. Very 
dilute sugar exists in ripe fruits and even in certain 
vegetables such as the beet. This can be concentrated 
and man has learned how to do it so as to produce what 
we know as sugar in commerce. Ordinarily it is clear 
that nature intended that man should get the sugar he 
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‘trouble. 
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needs almost entirely from the starchy substances. 
Anyone who ever slowly chewed a piece of bread 
and above all a crust of bread, noted that it grew sweet 
in the mouth. For the saliva contains a ferment which 
changes starch into sugar and whenever bread or any 
other starchy. substance is exposed to this for a suffi- 
ciently long time sugar production ensues. Very sel- 
dom is the chewing process continued, however, until 
this result takes place. 

Man learned then how to secure sugar without the 
slow and somewhat laborious process of chewing and 
waiting for fermentation to take place. Sugar became 
one of the delicacies. A little more than 100 years ago 
a few thousand tons of sugar were sufficient for the 
world. Now we use many millions of tons. Candy and 
sweets of all kinds are being manufactured and con- 
sumed in ever greater amounts. The result is a break- 
ing down of sugar metabolism in susceptible individuals 
at least, and an increase of the diseases connected with 
it. No wonder then that there are half a million of 
people in this country whose lives will be shortened and 
whose energies will be hampered by diabetic affections. 
In one generation the number of such cases has in- 
creased one half. 

The increase of diabetes is, as it seems to me, a symbol 
of a good many things that are happening in American 
life. We are laboring intently to make life easier for 
ourselves. We save the trouble of starch digestion and 
consume the sugar “ straight.” It is pleasant to do so 
because the sweet taste of sugar was evidently meant 
to be a reward for the vigorous labor of chewing. We 
have learned how to get the reward without taking the 
We think we are fooling nature, but though 
you can drive out nature with a pitchfork she will come 
back. As the result of the ease with which sugar can 
be taken and of the temptation to take it we readily 
consume too much and at times sugar metabolism breaks 
down. Then even though we consume starchy materials, 
the sugar from them does not prove nutritious. We 
have overdone the matter and nature will not use sugar 
as before. 

We have done nearly the same thing with regard to 
our teeth. Mastication required effort, so we have 
learned to cook things until they need very little chew- 
ing. Our vegetables are all made nice and soft, very 
often mashed to save us trouble. The crust of bread is 
no longer eaten. We must have fresh bread every day. 
Our meat is kept in a refrigerator until changes have 
taken place in the muscular substance that make it easy 
to chew and swallow without effort. We are paying for 
this lessened labor of mastication, first by the fact that 
it is much easier than before to eat too much, but above 
all we are losing our teeth because there is not enough 
for them to do. The teeth of men of the stone age 
were not carious but on the contrary were as clear and 
well preserved as those of a hound. They did vigorous 
chewing. 
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We are making things easier and more comfortable for 
mankind. And ease is the source of a still greater men- 
ace. Qur steam-heated houses keep the temperature in 
the winter at seventy degrees. They are very different 
from the houses heated by open fireplaces, but then the 
ventilation is not nearly so good and the dry air of the 
rooms at seventy degrees plays havoc with the lungs. 
Hence, pneumonia has now taken the place of tubercu- 
losis as “the captain of the men of death.” 

These are some of the things symbolized in the phys- 
ical order by our exaggerated sugar consumption and 
its resultant serious effect on sugar metabolism. There 
are other things in the intellectual and moral order of 
which it is also a symbol. In education the young are 
not asked to do hard work and the elective system must 
be preserved to permit them to choose the things they 
like. They can scarcely be expected to read serious 
books, and as they have time on their hands which must 
be occupied some way or another, they read sugary fic- 
tion, some of it distinctly evil in its effects; the sugar 
conceals poisonous materials. 


Should we be surprised if there are affections of the 
will just as disturbing in their way as the break down 
of sugar metabolism in tthe body? A vicious circle is 
formed and after a while people cannot make the effort 
necessary for right living because the lack of discipline 
has broken down their power of function in that direc- 
tion. But alas! it is easier to make Americans heed 
physical than moral ills. There are few indeed who do 
not realize our lack of persistent effort in the pursuit of 
lofty ideals, but men will not make the effort necessary 
for the acquisition of habits of virtue. But perhaps they 
are not so much to blame after all: their wills were in- 
trenched in youth and now, in later years, will not re- 
spond to stimulus in the right direction. The excessive 
use of sugar is indeed a symbol of intellectual and moral 
ills far more dangerous to the country than diabetes. 


Candles of the Lord 


ArtHuR DowNING 


HE star-strewn sky is the doorway to infinity. There is a 

kinship between man and the stars. “There is no speech 
nor language where their voice is not heard.” They have always 
spoken to man of love, poetry and noble idealism. The Greeks 
put their gods and fabled heroes among the stars, and we tore a 
piece from the sky for our flag, which is the focus of national 
idealism. 

What are the stars? Science conjectures that as time began 
all matter was thinly distributed throughout space. Centers of 
attraction formed; matter flowed inward to these centers and 
produced a whirling motion; heat and light were generated. 
Planets were thrown off from the central whirling masses or suns, 
and the stellar energy in the form of light-waves flowed steadily 
back again into space. The Lord had lit His candles. 

The stars are the symbols of destiny. They are commonly 
supposed to be immutable, but this is true only as compared with 
the ephemeral life of man. All the stars, including our sun, are 
moving faster than cannon-balls, but they do not seem to move 
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at all, because they are lost in the inconceivable depths of space 
“where distance hath not term nor name and time outstrips the 
mind.” They will, indeed, almost unchanged, behold the graves 
of our descendants 1,000,000 years from now. 

Calmly the stars look down upon the fevered pulse of life, 
the little life in which we prate of ambition, joy, hope, pain, a 
career; for are not these things important, they will last a few 
hours? The tiny ephemera live their lives, and complete the 
cycle of their joys and woes, in one day. As the ephemera are 
to the earth, so is man to the universe. Like gods of Olympus 
the stars laugh; love alone defies them. Yet the mighty stars 
will die as surely as a swarm of gnats. Ever since those suns 
were formed eons ago, their energy in the form of light-waves 
has been flowing back into the illimitable realms of space. This 
august spectacle is but a huge waterfall of natural forces rushing 
to the sea of death, to a lower level of energy. It no more de- 
serves to be worshiped than a waterfall; each is ‘only a flux or 
flow from a higher to a lower level of energy. 

Vega would make 100 of our suns, Arcturus 1,000 and Deneb 
10,000; but in time they will all grow cold and dark. The 
mightiest stars are as perishable as a bunch of cut flowers. They 
are daisies blooming for a while in the blue bowl of the sky; 
little snowflakes melting on the floor of heaven. 

Are those distant suns, the stars, similar to our sun? The 
spectroscope, which analyzes their light, shows that they are 
composed of the same elements. Have they planets revolving 
around them? We cannot tell. We could not see them under 
any circumstances, but it is probable that such planets do exist 
in myriads. 

Man could not live on them. In all the star-strewn universe 
he could live only on this small earth where conditions are suited 
to him. Are there rational beings upon those other planets? 
What instincts has God implanted in their breasts? Have they 
other forms of love and hate, of strength and weakness? Do 
they fall in love, make friends, transact business and establish 
homes? Has Christ saved those worlds too? 

These questions suggest the ignorance of man, who digs black 
stones from the earth and burns them for heat and energy. 
Every hand that is raised, all the coal that is burned derives its 
power from the light of our local star, the sun. In a wonderful 
future, perhaps, man will harvest the sunlight which is the 
source of terrestrial energy, or utilize the vast and incalculable 
forces of planetary gravitation. He is still ignorant and in- 
sufficient. 

Materialists say that the stars, mere fires, gases and blind 
forces, created mind. Did they create mind or did mind create 
them? When a complete railroad builds and operates itself, 
then it may be admitted that the starry firmament, the wonder of 
all ages, may have done the same. God created the stars, as well 
as the insignificant earth-worm, man. 

Man can never fully comprehend the mind of God. “ For who 
hath known the mind of the Lord.” A blue-bottle fly, by any 
stretch of its natural powers, cannot envelop and understand 
the mind of man, neither can the mind of man encompass God. 

More than 2,200 years ago the astronomer Aratus, looking out 
upon the vast expanse of the starry sky, said, “From all quar- 
ters heaven speaks to man.” Nature is the industry of God; 
much may be learned from her, sound principles, great moral 
truths. 

In making his much-vaunted inventions, man is like a child 
studying the A B C’s; a greater mind, a mind that lived in 
ancient Phoenicia, preceded the child and formed that alphabet. 
So man studies the alphabet of nature which God composed. 

Oh, stars, your measureless distance, your hoary antiquity 
cannot frighten us. You are only flickering candles lit by the 
hand of the Lord. You are as truly evanescent as we are, and 
as subject to His inexorable laws. In the hand of God we place 
our destiny, our hope, our faith, our love and our lives. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Garyism 
To the Editor of AMERICA: ‘ 

After reading A. C. B.’s letter in America for September 8.1 
looked for my copy for July 26. Soon I recalled that I had sent 
it to a mother who has children in a school in Providence where 
the Gary plan is being tried out, in a moderate way, it is true. 
She is not pleased with the plan. As a teacher in that school 
and knowing about things from an inside viewpoint I told her 
I should let her read the next good article appearing in AMERICA. 
There is so much plain rant in A. C. B.’s letter that I thought 
it was not worth noticing. But her words, “I do not know 
whether parochial schools furnish these advantages,” irritated 
me so, that I felt I could say a strong “bit” against Garyism 
as practised in New York in P. S. 45, the Bronx. 

In April, 1916, I visited there. “ Pandemonium” repeated over 
and over again, is all I can say, when I think of that visit. 

A. C. B. likens “ Garyism” to convent education. .Perhaps the 
genuine “Garyism” is comparable to that education, but not 
the brand I saw. The firm and even-tempered Sisters never 
would shout, jostle, and use the sarcastic talk I heard. I have a 
notebook of sarcastic remarks I heard while in P. S. 45. More- 
over, convent schools, parochial schools—would that A. C. B. 
knew them better!—and Gary, Ind., schools do not register 
4,500 children in one building. 

After I had shown Mr. Patri, principal of the Bronx school, 
a letter I received from the superintendent directing me to 
P. S. 45, I was allowed to visit all classes—cooking, sewing, clay- 
modeling, woodworking, drawing, and the department for the 
blind. -I shudder at the memory of that visit. 

In the modeling room the pupils were having clay-ball fights 
while the instructor’s back was turned. In the auditorium two 
men and two women were trying to conduct exercises and enjoy 
themselves. They took turns in shouting: “ What room are you 
in? Lose two points for talking.” Wonderful examples they. 
Do the Visitation Sisters act like this? I know the Sisters of 
Mercy-hall-periods are not conducted so. In the class room$ 
the children paid no attention, if they did not wish to do so, 
and the young man in the drawing room [| shall never forget. 

From my visit I retain one inspiration, the beautiful, helpful, 
wonderful work being done for blind children. 

I did not go to P. S. 45 to find fault or even to look for defects. 
I returned to Providence grateful that we had only a modified 
plan. And when our teachers complain I can truthfully say: 
“Cheer up, we are happy.” I have seen movies of the Gary, 
Ind., schools. They are splendid. I have read the book, “ Gary 
Schools.” Splendid, also. Not so New York’s interpretation or 
experiment, call it what you will. 

Providence. 


M. T. 


“ Why ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial “Why” in America for September 8 strikes 
an interesting note. The answer to that query is simplicity per- 
sonified. Such agitation against Catholics and Catholicism will 
go unhindered just as long as the Catholics of America allow it 


to be more profitable to the politicians to disregard us than to ° 


enforce the laws, when such enforcement would bring upon them 
the wrath of our enemies, without any compensating reward or 
support from the Catholic body. 

“The Heart of an Apostate” in the same issue of AMERICA 
is a good illustration of the reason why Catholics are disregarded 
by men who depend for their success upon the public opinion 
or vote. That editorial is very fine indeed, but like everything 
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we Catholics do, it is too late. The thing is over now; there is 
no use crying over spilt milk. Let us get to work and act so 
that such things shall not happen in our country. 

Further comment on this is unnecessary as a communication 
of September 16, 1916, embodying the remarks of the Arch- 
bishop of Marseilles # just as applicable now as then. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Francis M. Fretp-McNALLy. 


To the Editor of America: 


The tales on which you based your editorials “Why?” and 
“Again Why?” in America for September 8 and 15, were 
clearly drawn from yellow journal sources. It is absolutely false 
that Mr. Russell J. Dunn, the “young man” referred to in 
your editorials “ began his civic life with the meagre equipment 
of a soap-box,” that “he was dragged from his soap-box,” and 
that “he attacked the religious conviction of the Jews.” He has 
never used a soap-box, has never been dragged from one, and has 
never attacked the religious convictions of the Jews. 

The nearly 3,000 practising, not “ political,” Catholics who 
recently attended a mass meeting in honor of Mr. Dunn know 
the facts, know that your editorials, based on ignorance of the 
facts, have done Mr. Dunn a serious injustice, and ask that you 
publish this communication as part reparation for the injustice 
done him. Mr. Dunn is the one Catholic man who has had the 
courage to vindicate publicly the principles of Christianity and 
Americanism in the strongholds of that element which publicly 
attacks both of these, and publicly spits upon the Crucifix, of this 
you have said nothing, while Catholics passively stand by; the 
practical kind, because they have no leaders, the political kind 
because they “need the votes.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Joun F. Maran. 


[The sources drawn upon were the published accounts of the 
trial which resulted in Mr. Dunn’s conviction, and Judge Mc- 
Intyre’s instructions on “the soap-box orators,” delivered at a 
later date to the Grand Jury of New York County. Further- 
more, the editorials pointed out that Mr. Dunn’s case seemed to 
prove that, while it was lawful to blaspheme Almighty God, or 
attack Catholics in the streets of New York, it was “ shocking 
in the extreme to attack the Jews.” It should, therefore, be 
fairly clear that one of their purposes was to score those “ po- 
litical Catholics” of whom Mr. Maran justly complains. A sec- 
ond purpose was to point out the utter folly of attempting to 
accomplish any good by attacking a race because of the actions 
of some of that race. Of late, many New York Jews, but not 
all Jews, have been most offensive in word and action. These 
words and actions should be denounced publicly and vigorously, 
but it is un-Catholic and unwise to attack the Jews themselves. 
—Ed. America. ] 


London Air Raids 
To the Editor of AMERICA: _ 


In the name of fair play and common-sense I want to know 
what Mr. Allyn Powell, of Philadelphia, means by his letter 
published in your issue of August 11. He describes my article 
in your issue of July 21 as a “rehash of the stock argument 
that a German airman’s frenzied delight is in killing English 
civilians, preferably women and school children.” Only for the 
fact that later on he actually quotes a sentence from my article 
I would wonder if he had read it. If he will read it again he 
will see that from the beginning to the end of it there was not 
one word about the German’s “ delight in killing civilians, prefer- 
ably women and school children.” ° 

It has never been my practice to abuse and insult brave 
enemies. What really appears to annoy Mr. Powell is that I 
have paid a well-deserved tribute to the chivalry of the British 
Royal Flying Corps. Let me add one more tribute to those 
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splendid men. That same chivalrous spirit has made them again 
and again pay military honors at the funeral of German airmen 
who lost their lives in these very attacks on London. We all 
recognize that the men who make the attacks are not responsible 
for the policy that dictates them. 

The object of my article was (1) to show how comparatively 
slight is the effect of an air raid on a great city. I was anxious 
to make this clear because I know very exaggerated accounts 
have been published of the results obtained by air raids. Not 
long ago a friend wrote: “London must be an awful place 
to live in just now.” This shows the impression caused by wild 
stories of wholesale destruction effected by the raiders. (2) 
I argued from the trifling results of the raids that they served 
no military purpose and were therefore among the features of 
war that ought to be renounced by Christian nations. Inci- 
dentally I showed that the Hague Conventions practically do not 
forbid such operations and I expressed the hope that even if 
humanitarian considerations did not secure more effective inter- 
national agreements on the subject, the fact that they are both 
costly and ineffective might tend to the abolition of raids on 
great centers of population. 

Qur Flying Corps has made no such attacks. Its activity has 
been confined to (1) reconnaissance; (2) raids on military depots, 
railway junctions, aerodromes, etc., all operations of a distinctly 
military character, affecting the course of operations and not 
involving widespread danger to the crowded civilian population 
of great cities. 

Mr. Powell describes me as an Englishman. I happen to 
be an Irishman, and besides that a Munster man. The latter 
part of his letter would be insulting if it were not so utterly 
absurd. 

London. A. Hitirarp ATTERIDGE. 


(This controversy is now closed.—Ep. AMERICA. ] 


A Nationwide Novena 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“A Nationwide Novena for Peace” in the September 15 
issue was indeed God inspired. What true son of Holy Mother 
Church can fail to comprehend its meaning? What true lover of 
Mary, the Queen of Peace, will deny his aid in beseeching this 
most gracious Advocate to turn her eyes of mercy on a suffering 
world and to win from her Divine Son the “ priceless boon for 
which every heart is longing but which still seems so far away?” 
I dare say, on reading the editorial, millions of pure hearts all 
over the United States beat faster and yearned with an unquench- 
able longing to do their little share in this great storming of 
Heaven. 

“ We should do so at once.” Were these words placed in a cor- 
ner with a view to drawing out devoted hearts? So it seems. 

he Feast of our Lady’s Immaculate Conception would be a 
most favorable day; but why wait till then? Is not our dear 
Mother just as powerful in September or October as in Decem- 
ber? Is not October the month of the Rosary? Why not sup- 
plicate our Heavenly Advocate during the coming month when 
thousands of Catholic families will assemble nightly to honor 
God’s Mother with her own sweet prayer? Perhaps this would 
mean a speedier granting of that boon still so far away? Can we 
bring it nearer? If so, let us break our bread to the children 
of Europe as soon as possible; let us hasten to aid those afflicted 


and to merit the gratitude of the thousands of homes abroad and. 


here at home. Let us beseech with all our hearts this Queen of 
Peace! And “let us do so at once!” 

Baltimore. J. H. 

[This is an excellent idea, and it is to be hoped that priests and 
people will put it into practice. Why could not the Rosary be 
said, for peace, every night in October, in every church in the 
United States? This would not interfere with the novena.— 
_ Ed, Amenrica.] 
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Is France Catholic? 


To the Editor of America: 

As I read the current history of France I wonder how that 
country can be described as a Catholic land unless the people 
have abrogated their right, or have been deprived of their right, 
to govern themselves as their conscience and knowledge of right 
would suggest. Must they submit unwillingly to the domination 
of the heathen rabble that governs them or do they do it of 
their own volition? If the majority of Frenchmen are Catholic 
do they like rulers that insult them and deny to them their most 
fundamental rights, or are they saddled with masters who cannot 
be shaken off? 

If they can get rid of the men who rule them and they do not 
do so, and their Government continues to use every effort to 
destroy their religion we must assume that they are satisfied with 
that condition, but if the people are not satisfied and cannot help 
themselves then the German people are not the only victims of 
irresponsible masters as our President has stated in his reply to 
the Holy Father. 

To know the precise attitude of a French Catholic mind on 
this question would enlighten me and perhaps there are others 
who share my desire to know. Can anyone tell me? 

Yonkers. JosepH A. McGratu. 


The Red Cross of St. Camillus 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Red Cross nurses founded by Camillus de Lellis in 
Rome nearly 350 years ago are doing heroic work in Italy, 
France, Germany and Austria in the present war. In Germany 
and Austria they are officially recognized as “The Red Cross 
of St. Camillus.” In Germany several camp hospitals behind 
the trenches are confided to their care. One hospital train in 
their charge is presided over by twenty-five of their nurses. 
In Austria they are also close to the battle line, serving in the 
sanitary corps and on the hospital trains and in hospitals of 
the Knights of Malta. 

In Italy great numbers have been called to service in the 
regular sanitary corps of the army and the Red Cross Sisters 
of St. Camillus are working as an organization under the army 
medical authorities in the hospitals and camps. Under the pres- 
ent infidel French Government the Red Cross of St. Camillus 
has no legal existence, still its priests and nurses are welcomed 
in the sanitary and fighting ‘corps of the French Army. 

Catholics should take pride in the fact that the association of 
Red Cross nurses which the United States Government is en- 
dorsing so highly and to which we are all contributing so un- 
sparingly, was anticipated by a Roman soldier 300 years before 
Jean Henri Dunant, the Swiss humanitarian, succeeded in get- 
ting an international conference to adopt the idea in 1864. The 
United States Government did not come into it until 1882. 

Camillus de Lellis, the Roman soldier who organized nurses to 
take care of the sick in hospitals and the wounded on the battle- 
field with a red cross as their emblem, was canonized by Pope 
Benedict XIV, his feast day being July 18. Pope Leo XIII 
on June 22, 1886, announced that St. Camillus would be the 
patron of nurses whether they wore a red cross badge or not. 

Chiesa della Maddalena in Rome, where St. Camillus labored 
and died, is still the home of the Father General of the Order, 
Rev. Father Vido. Over the door floats the banner of the Red 
Cross. The members of the Order known in Italy as Ministri 
degli Infermi, Ministers to the Sick, number nearly 800 mem- 
bers and are spread over Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Hol- 
land, Ireland, Denmark, Austria and Peru. There are hundreds 
of Sisters who are in a way under the jurisdiction of Father 
General Vido and who also care for the sick and wounded. The 
Camillini Fathers, as they are called, serve, with the Sisters, 
the hospital of St. John of the Lateran in Rome as well as 
hospitals in Verona, Mantua, Cremona, Treviso and Naples, all 
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of which are most valuable aids in caring for the wounded of 
this war. 

In Germany they have five hospitals, the most famous one 
being the great sanatorium for alcoholic patients, which was 
the first of its kind opened by Catholics anywhere in the world. 
In Holland they have a large clinic. In Ireland they have a 
hospital; in Denmark another; in Peru three hospitals, and in 
Austria ten hospitals overflowing with suffering people. They 
have served in all the wars since 1601, and several times in 
their history the wearers of the Red Cross of St. Camillus have 
been nigh exterminated in the plagues through which they 
served and which carried off so many of their numbers. 

“Precursori delli Croce Rossa” is the title of a book pub- 
lished in Turin, Italy, which gives a brief resumé of the work 
of St. Camillus and his followers during the past three cen- 
turies. It is illustrated with several portraits of St. Camillus 
and his more notable successors. There is a reproduction of an 
interesting old copper-plate engraving picturing the dream of 
Camilla, the mother of Camillus, seeing a vision of her unborn 
son with a red cross, followed by other children carrying the 
same emblem. It was this dream that inspired Camillus to 
adopt the Red Cross as the distinguishing mark for his nurses. 
A photograph of a group of the Red Cross nurses of St. Camil- 
lus is shown in one of their hospital trains in the present war, 
together with pictures of the mother house in Rome and the 
substantial hospitals under the care of these Red Cross nurses in 
other countries. 


Orange, N. J. S. H. Horcan. 


“ God, the Invisible King ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Perhaps a third person could effectually clear up whatever mis- 
understanding exists between Father Stack and Mr. Millar. 

Leaving to Mr. Woodlock the task of deciding whether he and 
Father Stack are yet in agreement about the inner significance 
of Mr. Wells’s new position, I should like to clarify what ap- 
pears to be Mr. Millar’s contention. There are three points 
that might be in question: (1) Has Mr. Wells, in turning his 
face from negation and scepticism towards the recognition of 
the necessity of Godhead, turned in the right direction? Mr. 
Millar answers this in the affirmative. (2) Is the fact that many 
men are likely to accept the new theology a welcome sign or 
not? This we must distinguish: (A) Those, who from orthodox 
Christianity go to this, the manifest reductio ad absurdum of 
Modernism, are certainly very much to be pitied. Mr. Millar 
would hardly deny this. And, indeed, that the book’s very ab- 
surdity will keep this class from harm, events since it appeared 
tend clearly to show. (B) But in those for whom Protestantism 
has long since been proved false, as is the case of so many, 
and who, from the wreck of hope and faith into which it has led 
them, look upward at Mr. Wells’s voice and recognize it as a 
call to their own hearts, in these—and who can say how many 
they are?—may we not see something to hope for? They will 
certainly not find Mr. Wells’ illogical God something to hold 
on to for long, but having once raised their previously barren 
hearts in prayer to this Unknown God, may we not rejoice, as 
St. Paul did long ago at Athens? 

Again, about Mr. Wells’s knowledge of Catholicism. Mr. 
Wells undoubtedly knows the Nicene Creed, a peculiarly Catholic 
formula. But does he know it as a Catholic knows it, based on 
Catholic evidence, buttressed by Catholic tradition, and guarded 
by an infallible Catholic teaching body? Or rather has he not 
looked at it through the Protestant’s spectacles of private judg- 
ment, as it is presented to him by narrow and partial sects? The 
fundamental dogmas of religion have been rejected by honest 
men from Carlyle to the present day, precisely because Protes- 
tantism, the only system they know, supplied so poor a basis 


for them. 
It seems to me that this is a question that lies far deeper than 
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the mere dispute as to whether or not Mr. Wells is to be re- 
ceived with sympathy. Mr. W. H. Mallock, in “Is Life Worth 
Living?” clearly pointed out that to modern non-Catholics, 
Christianity is hardly known at all, except as it is known in the 
distorted form of Protestantism, with its insecure basis of senti- 
ment and misrepresentation. If this is the case, should we not 
always bear in mind in dealing with attacks on religion, that they 
are very frequently not really attacks on religion itself, but on 
religion precisely as Protestantism has misunderstood and dis- 
torted it. 
Woodstock, Md. J. Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


Sociologists 
To the Editor-of AMERICA: 

Recent publications on the economic history of this country 
tell us in warning tones that New England is retrograding; that 
in the number of students pursuing higher studies in colleges 
and universities, in the number of students in elementary schools 
per 1,000 population, in the number of homes owned, in the 
amount of money per capita in savings banks, and in such other 
evidences of substantial progress, New England is on the down 
grade. 

Reading the melancholy outbreak of Mr. Joseph Matthew Sul- 
livan in your issue of September 15, makes it easier to believe 
what the political economists are teaching today. Mr. Sullivan 
tells us gravely that we have too much social work now. In- 
deed! Is it not strange that many of the Bishops of the United 
States think we have too little? Many of the best Catholic 
colleges and universities of the country are establishing chairs 
of sociology in order to meet the demand for trained Catholic 
social workers. He tells us that social workers are largely re- 
cruited from the class of “idle, well-to-do people.” Does Mr. 
Sullivan mean to tell us that the members of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society are “idle, well-to-do persons of feminine in- 
stincts,” as he puts it? Does he put the social welfare work of 
the Knights of Columbus, or the Central Verein in this category? 
If Mr. Sullivan had attended the recent National Conference on 
Secial Work, at Pittsburgh, last June, when more than 4,000 dele- 
gates were present, his ideas would have been subjected to much 
masculine revision. 

Mr. Sullivan informs us that social workers are “ dreamers 
of utopian schemes for the betterment of humanity.” Does 
he thus style the work carried on by St. Mary’s Catholic 
Women’s Association, in Cambridge, for instance, whose work 
is described in a recent Boston Pilot? Mr. Sullivan startles 
us with the illuminating fact that social workers “have never 
produced anything but dreams and high-flown speeches.” The 
old medieval maxim “ Distingue frequenter” would have served 
Mr. Sullivan in good stead here, for he certainly is unable to 
sustain his position when he calls to mind the many confer- 
ences of Catholic charities scattered over the broad face’ of the 
country, whose social activities extend into almost every con- 
ceivable branch of social welfare. Does Mr. Sullivan insinuate 
that the social work carried on by the Sodality Unions all over 
the United States only prove what he calls ‘the uselessness of 
our expenditures in this direction?” 

If Mr. Sullivan’s tirade against social workers, whom he in- 
consistently acknowledges to have “high ideals” is any stand- 
ard of the “latest New England thought” on the subject of 
social welfare, we can understand the unenviable position of 
New England in a comparison with the rest of the country 
when telltale statistics are invoked. Mr. Sullivan’s attitude on 
the question of social work may be the attitude of all New 
England; we seriously doubt it; but if it is, and Bostonians 
prefer what Mr. Sullivan calls their “ good, old common-sense 
methods of conducting business,” we have only to remark that 
progress has moved westward, leaving Boston in the rear. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Tuomas F. Coaxuey, D.D. 
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Catholics and the Tax Rate 


T the opening of the present school year, New 
A York again finds herself in the predicament of 
the old lady who lived in a shoe. Enrolled in 

the public schools are nearly 850,000 children. “ En- 
rolled” is a word selected with care. It does not imply 
that every one of these children is enjoying all the rights 
usually accruing to a pupil in the public school, for New 
York has not enough buildings to house them. Hence 
about 40,000 of these children are “ on part time.” New 
York schools are few but costly. They may possibly be 
our pride, but they are certainly our expense. In the 
year just closed, they cost a little less than $43,000,000; 
in the year to come, it is fairly certain that the expense 
account will be $50,000,000; and should the experts once 
more betake themselves to their tinkering, no one can 
calculate the price New York will pay. The idea seems 
to be, that .a city with a debt of $1,300,000,000 need not 
greatly trouble itself about so small an item as $50,000,- 
000, nor even about building more schoolhouses. After 
us the deluge, is the cry, or the handing over of the City 
to the plutocratic and oleaginous Foundations which, to 


a certain extent, have already supplanted popular govern- 


ment in New York. 

Yet, after all, the piper must be paid, and despite the 
kindly interest of the Foundations in the City of New 
York, taxes continue to rise. There was never a politi- 
cian in Denmark or in Manhattan who did not promise to 
reduce the levy, but that was usually just before election 
time, when they were striving to be as good as they 
could be. The only organized body that has yet effected 
that happy consummation is an institution far removed 
from politics. It is the Catholic Church, and she does it 
through her parochial schools. 

A lineal descendant of Scheherezade, otherwise known 
as New York’s Commissioner of Accounts, has lately 
issued some Arabian statements on the amount of 
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money which the City could save by refusing to exempt 
from taxation certain charitable institutions, parochial 
schools among them, in New York. As exemplifying 
what a man can do with pencil, paper, and a set of fig- 
ures, his remarks are interesting. They are not, how- 
ever, conclusive. They do not square with the facts. 
One fact i§ that there are about 140,000 children in New 
York’s parochial schools. If taxed up to their fastigia, 
these schools would yield but a few hundred thousand 
dollars. On the other hand, if by some sudden revulsion, 
these schools were closed, the tuition for these pupils in 
the public schools, at the average rate of forty dollars 
per pupil, would cost the city $6,600,000. Nor does the 
sum stick at this figure. How much would it cost the 
City to find sites, have them appraised by disinterested 
experts, retained jointly by the City and the real estate 
trust, pay the experts, and then erect buildings to pro- 
vide for these children from the parochial schools? And 
in the interval of waiting, not 40,000, but 180,000 chil- 
dren would be “ on part time.” 

What is true of New York is true in its measure, of 
every city in the United States. Yet there are some per- 
sons, strabismic individuals, as Dr. Devine would gravely 
opine, lacking in social vision, who hold that Catholic 
activity in education and charity is a clog on the State. 


An “ Honor-Farm ” Alumnus 


HIRTEEN years ago, Mr. John Smith met and 
“held up” a peaceful citizen in the midnight 
streets of Chicago. As the citizen objected to 
any separation from his property without due process of 
law, Mr. Smith was forced to argue his case with the 
aid of a gun, and when the argument was concluded, the 
citizen was dead. By some miscarriage of justice, since 
it was clearly: proved that the late citizen had threatened 
violence in defense of his property, Mr. Smith was trans- 
ferred to the penitentiary. A few years later, the wave 
of prison reform washed over his home, and in passing 
lifted him into comparative freedom, as a member of 
the “ honor farm.” 

In these benign surroundings, Mr. Smith shortly be- 
came a splendid example of what can be done by kind- 
ness. Intimate association with the humble potato, long 
hours spent in commune with the tall upstanding corn of 
the Illinois prairie, so wrought upon his moral nature, 
that Mr. Smith was soon made anew man. Kindly hands 
hastened to inscribe letters to the warden, praying an 
extension of privileges for the neophyte, and to the Gov- 
ernor, suggesting the inclusion of Mr. Smith’s name on 
the next list of pardons. The warden was amenable to 


reason, but the Governor tarried. Smitten with an over- 
whelming desire to revisit the loved scenes of his youth, 
Mr. Smith at last decided to become his own governor, 
and wasting no valuable time on farewells addressed to 
the corn and the potatoes, silent agents of his regenera- 
tion, or to his companions on “the honor farm,” Mr. 
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Smith quietly and unobtrusively fared forth into the 
silent night. Finding himself in need of money, he in- 
terrupted his travels at a small hotel, and after murder- 
ing the proprietor, set out for Chicago with pockets that 
jingled. A man of his genius could not long remain idle. 
In company with five other gentlemen of similar tastes 
and talents, Mr. Smith sought to reduce the surplus of a 
Chicago bank. A policeman who interrupted the séance 
was buried a few days later. But, like a bird newly- 
freed from a gilded cage, Mr. Smith made an awkward 
“ getaway ”; and, in fact, now languishes in a Chicago 
jail. 

One swallow does not make a summer, nor does a 
single lapse from virtue prove that the energies so zeal- 
ously put forth by prison welfare leagues are foredoomed 
to failure. No less an authority than St. Paul bids us 
treat the prisoner as we would wish to be treated were we 
ourselves in bonds; and anything that reasonably prom- 
ises to increase the world’s replenished store of charity 
deserves at least the poor boon of a fair trial. What is 
to be regretted.is that prison reform, like many another 
worthy movement, today seems to be directed not by 
sober judgment but by sentimentality. And that way 
lies madness. . 


Baiting the Law 


HE critic who said that the chief duty of every good 

lawyer was to teach his client how the law might 
be safely violated, was guilty of an exaggeration. But 
he had one element of truth on which to base his sug- 
gestion. Yet the fault is not all on one side. Popu- 
lar opinion seems to have reached the stage in which a 
prohibitory or a mandatory law is accepted as a kind of 
challenge, for the ambitious individual to match his wits 
against the State’s. 

At a “ Safety First” convention held in Syracuse last 
December, Mr. James M. Lynch, of the State Industrial 
Commission, was moved to observe that many excellent 
regulations made to protect workers in mines and fac- 
tories are observed only so long as an authorized official 
is present to enforce them. As a result, “the real en- 
forcement of the law will depend on the number of our 
inspectors.” 

In Germany and in England there is a general under- 
standing that laws are made to be lived up to. We haven't 
got to that yet. The general understanding among us is that 
if you arg not caught, then the laws were not made to be ob- 


served. If you are caught, then it is “up to you” to get out 
of the law the best way you can. 


What Commissioner Lynch says of these special labor 
laws, is perhaps even more directly applicable to a large 
body of legislation affecting local trade and commerce. 
Our State legislatures may be rightly credited with some 
share in popularizing the idea, that the law is made to 
be observed only by those citizens who are too dull to 
evade it; for in most communities there is more than 


one statute for which, apart from its origin, it is diffi- 
cult to feel any great degree of reverence. ‘“ When in 
doubt,” was the advice once given to Kansas legislators, 
“pass a law against cigarettes.” The advice has been 
followed in many localities. Perhaps that is why, in the 
words of an English philosopher, today we have many 
laws, “crank laws,” but very little law, and less order. 


Two “ Credos.” 


WRITER in one of our popular magazines, as- 

suming for the moment, the character and tone of 
a lay preacher, formulates a religious creed and advises 
American fathers to teach it to their children. It is as 
follows: 


I believe in work and the joy of work. I believe in the service 
and the joy of service. I believe in the care of the body, abstemi- 
ousness, exercise, for without health I can do nothing. I believe 
in the power of the will and its growth by training, in the power 
of self-control and its growth by training, in the power of love 
and its growth by training; not love for personal salvation, but 
love for humanity that must abolish poverty and war. I believe 
in universal education and equal opportunity for men and women 
alike. I believe in the Christ spirit, I bow before the Supreme 
Creator and draw comfort and strength from the ocean of soul- 
force that surrounds us. 


It cannot be said that this new creed imposes any very 
heavy dogmatic or moral burdens upon its adherents. 
Commonplace in its principles and indefinite in expres- 
sion, it has the power neither to satisfy the mind nor con- 
trol the heart. It is of the earth, earthy. It explains 
nothing. It leads nowhere. Materialistic views of life 
tinge its articles. Earthly horizons bound and narrow its 
outlook. It satisfies none-of the deeper and nobler 
yearnings and wants of our nature. Natural activities, 
humanitarian concepts of life are the highest levels to 
which it ascends. The true concept of God, of immor- 
tality, of personal responsibility and of sanction for the 
deeds done in the flesh is ignored. Belief in the “ Christ 
spirit ” has a pietistic ring that may deceive some, but it 
is vague, meaningless. It might be the creed of a Unita- 
rian or a Buddhist. If the adherent of this new creed 
bows befare the Supreme Creator, he seems to turn to 
other sources for comfort and strength and expects “ the 
ocean of soul-force” around us to do that which the 
Creator alone is able to perform. It is the creed of the 
natural man, without stable foundation, without horizon, 
without a look to those higher regions and those nobler 
realms for which man was created. It is an unphilo- 
sophical creed, setting love of humanity above the love of 
personal salvation. It is an unwise and imprudent one, 
for it neglects the noblest ends and the highest responsi- 
bilities. 

How different it is from the “ Credo” which for so 
many centuries has been repeated on the lips of believers 
and acted in their lives. How inferior the commonplaces, 
the naturalistic dogmas of this modern “ Credo,” to the 
solemn, yet simple and illuminating words of the Catholic 
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“ Credo,” “I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Cre- 
ator of Heaven and Earth.” How superior the profes- 
sion of Faith of the Catholic father teaching his child the 
story of the life, the death, the resurrection, and the 
dogma of the Divinity, of Christ, to that vapid profession 
of the modern father in “ the Christ spirit ” he would try 
to inculcate upon his child. Belief in self-control, in 
the growth of the will is far easier than belief in the 
mysteries of the resurrection of the dead, the forgive- 
ness of sins. But it cannot do what belief in these 
solemn dogmas can accomplish for the soul—tame its 
lawless passions and desires, and lift the eyes of the 
child beyond the dark and gloomy horizons to which 
the modern “ Credo” would limit him. This modern 
“ Credo” does not satisfy. It looks down. There is no 
buoyancy in it. It is dull, flat and unprofitable. It 
shifts the center of gravity of human life. According 
to this modern “ Credo,” man and man’s faculties and 
man’s activities are for man himself personally or for 
men in the aggregate. The old “Credo,” which the 
modern substitute and counterfeit would oust from the 
heart of the father and the child alike, teaches with 
Divine authority that man and his faculties and his 
activities are for God. That creed is the only one 
worthy of man and humanity, the only one which can 
make the individual and the race truly great and happy. 


What Is a Baby Worth? 


new-born baby at the exact sum total of sixty- 

nine dollars and forty-three cents: a bargain- 
counter value, which, as the editor of the Trained Nurse 
remarks, is an insult to every baby. We have been 
styled a “dollar nation” and the sordid calculation of 
the child’s value would go far to confirm the impression. 
Literature, education, and even the personal worth of 
men and woman are most frequently rated at a mere 
money value. Why then should we not apply the same 
standard to babies? 

For those who have cast aside revealed truth the value 
of a child is a matter of sentiment only, with perhaps 
the expectation of a future financial return. From a 
national point of view the worth of a child, aside from its 
possible civic or military value, is rated by the surplus 
of what it may be able to produce for the country after 
deducting the cost of its rearing and schooling. Should 
it die before reaching maturity it would be a mere finan- 
cial loss. An average value only can therefore be as- 
signed to a baby, and hence the various estimates down 
to the ridiculous sum here quoted. 

Need we marvel, then, that child life is rated so cheap? 
In the eyes of a pagan society it is the least desirable of 
all commodities. As supply and demand affect the mar- 
ket, so the pressure of a great war may give it, for the 
moment, an enhanced value; but experience has shown 
‘that even patriotism itself cannot prevent the crying 


. LEARNED professor recently set the worth of a 


evils of birth-control and race-suicide. Why should 
woman before all others, the unchristian mother indig- 
nantly demands to know, be called upon to bear the bur- 
den of the nation? 

But turning now to the Gospel teaching, what, in truth, 
is a baby’s worth? What, to be more definite, is the 
worth of the child laid anew, fresh from the baptismal 
font, into its happy mother’s arms? More, we answer, 
than all the wealth contained in the treasure stores of 
the earth. Its value is not to be measured in terms of 
sentiment or dollars, but by the price of the Blood of the 
Lamb that was slain, by the greatness of its spiritual 
sonship as a child of God, by the glory of the imperish- 
able inheritance laid up for it with Christ in the Kingdom 
of the Father. That is a baby’s worth in the eyes of the 
Catholic mother. 


Confession’s Social Value. 


F the whole world were suddenly to become Catholic 
I and all men guilty of mortal sin were to go at once 
to confession, and continued thereafter to do so when- 
ever they were unfortunate enough to offend God 
seriously, how widespread and permanent would be 
the moral regeneration of the human race. Evil in- 
clinations would be weakened, bad habits would be 
broken, and good resolutions would be carried out with 
singular success. Strengthened in will by the worthy 
reception of the Sacrament of Penance, and guided by 
the confessor’s prudent counsel, most penitents would 
shun, as a rule, the occasions of sin and would walk the 
narrow way with joyful steadfastness. The advantages 
to the State of the general practice of confession would 
be quite incalculable. Drunkenness with its train of 
evils would all but disappear, political corruption and 
commercial dishonesty would no longer be the dreary 
commonplaces they are, continency would be the fra- 
grant virtue of young and old, justice and equity would 
rule the relations of capital and labor, and wars would 
be of rare occurrence and of short duration. 

Those who doubt that such a wonderful moral revolu- 
tion could take place simply through the universal use 
of Confession, need only be reminded that Our Divine 
Lord instituted the Sacrament of Penance on purpose 
to restore the fallen to His grace. It was the Risen 
Saviour’s Paschal greeting to the world. For, as St. 
John the Evangelist tells us, when the fear-stricken, 
wavering Apostles were gathered together .the first 
Easter night, the consoling Christ suddenly stood among 
them and said: “ Peace be to you. As the Father hath 
sent me, I also send you... . Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven 
them, and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” 
He thus instituted a Sacrament that was meant to be as 
a “second plank after shipwreck,” one of the most 
civilizing, salutary and uplifting institutions the world 
contains. 
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Literature 


THE DRAMA OF THE DRAMATIST 


6 beepers is a great and lonely name’ which, passing from 

among us, has left a heritage not only of poetry but of 
paradox. There have been successful collaborations before in 
almost every field of literature, though in that of metrical 
drama they have been rare, but no collaborations in which the 
identity of the artists was so completely and so humbly sunk 
as in the case of the two ladies who for so many years and 
with such royal prodigality and courage were hidden under the 
name of “ Michael Field.” 

Here were souls who by circumstance and choice were 
decadents of the decadents, and yet who, in the opinion of those 
best qualified to judge, had never committed in all their lives a 
really serious sin; dramatists who enacted a drama richer and 


more powerful than any that they had ever made; poets who, . 


after having been content to write poetry, learned at the last how 
to live it. And yet they brought with them into the Church not 
a little of their old pagan loyalties, rounded and purified by 
their new love, “Something changed ....as when the sky 
first kindled into stars.” Beauty was the abiding thing, whether 
they served it as priestesses, or, knowing their vocation, made 
it serve their God. 

There were many lures and signposts upon the pilgrim way. 
The death of a brother and uncle, then—a curious token!—a 
dog who saved their sanity and had his tribute, and at last 
the discovery in the ecclesiastical liturgy of that thread of 
sacrifice which binds together paganism and the Faith, and 
pain which unexplained by Greece was revealed by Calvary, 
marked their passage. 

To “The Lone Shepherd” is given their song, but the verse 
written upon the road holds only their renunciation: 


I love but Love, yet must I change my god 
Thus it must be—is it not ever thus? 

Where the Madonna spreads her shining Child 
We are not blest, there is no joy in us: 

But we are broken, but we are renewed 
When, lone as that first Shepherd of the wild, 
The God spreads out His arms on Holy Rood. 


Not easy was the way to such feet, and not attained except 
by a strange humility and a stranger pride. With their own 
Lethington of “The Tragic Mary” they could say, though the 
text takes on a deeper meaning, “I must love my God humanly, 
not with stiff constancy, but with every mood I have.” 

During 1912 Edith Cooper learned that she had a cancer 
in her breast. In order to miss no step of her Via Crucis she 
refused morphia; love must be heroic. In her illness Kather- 
ine Harris Bradley (they were “Henry” and “ Michael” to 
each other) nursed her with a complete devotion. But before 
death came to Henry, Michael discovered a worse cancer in 
her own breast. She kept it as a secret anda sanctifier. To 
her spiritual director she said, “Father, I forbid you to tell 
any one of it until I am dead. Only you and the doctor must 
know.” And Henry died, actually never having suspected that 
the nurse had been in even greater agony than her patient. 
But on that day God revealed Michael’s to the world by means 
of a hemorrhage which could not be hid. 

Lonely and crippled by pain as she was, her courage never 
faltered. She too refused injections, accepting every stroke 
meekly and gladly. She and her niece had both been members 
of the Third Order of St. Dominic, and in allusion to the 
ritual of profession the following poem was written. But 
how many who read it guessed what constituted “ Katherine 
Bradley's” bundle of myrrh? Reticence made drama more 


poignant: 


It is said of her: 

“ The Cross shall be on her breast as a bundle of myrrh.” 
I have loved odors well, 

Loved frankincense and hydromel: 

The Angels know I have been very far 

After where wild roses are; 

And celled morsels of ambergris 

Have risen up to my heart as peace. 


Will the Cross confer 

One day with my breast as a bundle of myrrh? 
This would be, if I would let, 

Rather as an English violet, 

That would make all my bosom’s room 

A very murmur of perfume— 

This would be, if I would suffer it. 

To the day of her death she would never miss daily Mass 
and Holy Communion. Living in a cottage in the grounds of 
Hawksyard, she did not suffer her Lord to visit her but was 
carried in her bath-chair each morning at seven o'clock to the 
Priory church. But one morning—it was during September, 
1914—-she arose before six and asked to be dressed at once that 
she might be ready for her journey. She was about to be 
lifted into her chair when she fell upon the floor dead. When 
the priest came and saw her lying with her head in the lap 
of the sister, he remembered the great pieta of Francia, repro- 
duced before him in the living. and the dead. 

She had always dreaded having to die in bed surrounded 
by a crowd and she died upon the naked floor. In this, and 
in the facts of her so-long-concealed cancer and her burial 
upon St. Michael’s day, God showed His exquisite courtesy to 
one who had always given Him a love which knew no limits 
in its generosity. 

“Michael Field” always had a certain and secure literary 
reputation, but yet the work issued under that name never 
circulated very widely or gained the reputation it deserved. 
In part this was due to the way most of the books were issued. 
As I turn over the superbly printed volumes which lie before 
me, I can understand that apart from the price, which was 
prohibitive to most people, the classic dead who lived again 
in their pages would be only sere leaves stirred by the wind 
to the average reader even of good verse. The dramas were 
not written for the stage, and though powerful and shot with 
beauty, make hard reading. Fine as were many of the Sap- 
phic translations, and the lyrics pagan and Christian, the best 
things that came from the pen of “ Michael Field” were the 
dramas. The slow movement, the solemn pageantry of the 
sonnet or the almost rarer dignity of blank verse, was aptest 
to the genius of these two ladies. 

Pagans they had been, knowing, unlike many of their decadent 
contemporaries, their philosophy well from the beginning to the 
end: 

“Silenus drew me to an oak-tree root 

He taught me in a language like a song.” 
And though later they knew “the right, true way. of singing 
with reserve,” they did not altogether scorn the oaten flute 
or the once-loved reeds. With diffidence were the last three 
volumes of plays containing “The Accuser,” “Tristan de 
Léonois,” “A Messiah,” “Borgia,” “The Tragedy of Par- 
don” and “Dian” sent to the press. Not with the old pomp, 
but in plain paper covers and with no name were these volumes 
published. A preface is given which while intended as a 
shield is full of symbol to those who have its clue: “The 
author of these books of drama is dead. He had been slowly 
dying for some years: then, of a sudden, he started on a 
journey of desire to Rome, that he might reach it before he 
died. Soon after his arrival death came; and he is buried in an 
uninscribed grave under Roman cypresses.” 
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So the drama ends, with a darkened stage and whispers more 
tense and terrible than swords. The splendor of their passion 
was changed into the meekness of their pain, to the contempla- 
tion of the Divine face, and the soft rustling of the wings of 
peace. THEODORE MAYNARD. 


COMPENSATION 
A suppliant came to Heaven’s portal, 
A stumbling wight in somber gown, 
His was no halo’d brow, poor mortal, 
He bore no palm, no laurel crown. 


The gate, a single pearl, swung slowly; 
The stranger lifted frighted eyes, 
How venture he among the holy, 
Rapt citizens of Paradise? 


But who are these that throng for meeting, 
With songs, in dazzling vesture clad? 

What deed of his has won:such greeting? 
“We are the joys you never had. 


“We are the love, the wealth, the pleasure, 
The honors missed, the hopes foregone; 
Through us you mount unto your treasure, 
The Face of God, with veils withdrawn.” 
BLANCHE M. KELLy. 


REVIEWS 

Old English Scholarship in England from 1566-1800. By 
ELeaNor N. Apams, Ph.D., Professor of English in Oxford Col- 
lege. New Haven: Yale University Press. $2.00. 

This historical study, prepared as a doctoral dissertation at 
Yale, discusses chronologically the chief contributions to Old 
English scholarship from the publication of the first Old English 
book in 1566 to the establishment of the first professorship of the 
language at Oxford in 1795. “ There is no reliable evidence,” the 
author declares, “of an attempt to study Old English before the 
middle of the sixteenth century.” The first impulse to cultivate 
that field she traces to the endeavors of Archbishop Parker and 
other reformers, during the last third of the sixteenth century, 
to find, in the liturgy and sermons of the “ primitive church” 
and in the laws of their Anglo-Saxon forbears, precedents for 
their doctrinal innovations. Yet Parker himself asserts that the 
language had been taught in certain abbeys, especially at Tavi- 
stock in Devonshire, and a solid tradition, persisting through the 
eighteenth century, recalled an Old English grammar printed 
there before the Reformation. Lacking full proof, the point is 
now conjectura?; but to one familiar with Dom Gasquet’s re- 
searches on the fury and extent of the vandalism perpetrated on 
the monastic libraries at the dissolution under Henry VIII, it is 
not unlikely that abundant evidence had existed and that Parker 
knew full well whereof he spoke. Even the apostate Carmelite, 
John Bale, could dolorously lament the devastation of the 
“ Abbeyes and Fryeryes, when the most worthy monumentes of 
this realme so myserably peryshed in the spoyle.” 

With keen insight and breadth of view, Dr. Adams points out 
that the Old English scholarship of the reformers was uncritical, 
controversial and non-academic. Their spirit of parti pris finds 
illustration in Parker’s unblushing practice of garbling original 
texts to suit his polemical needs. As Strype put it: “ He kept 
such in his Family, as could imitate any of the old Characters 
admirably well. One of these was Lyly, that could counterfeit 
any antique Writing. Him the Archbishop customarily used to 
make old Books Compleat.” 

The appeal of Dr. Adams’ book is, of course, to a narrow 
range of specialists; its interest is hardly more than antiquarian, 
and she frankly confesses that, in linguistic value, the works of 
the period are practically worthless to the modern student; but 
of her own industry and careful scholarship, every page yields 
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proof. In an appendix is collected some quaintly diverting cor- 
respondence of early English scholars, with their naive apologiae 
for their slowly progressing cause. Typical of the scope and 
minuteness of the study is another appendix on the use of Anglo- 
Saxon types. The book may claim one distinction, paradoxically 
rare enough in kindred: publications now issuing from the Ameri- 
can collegiate press, in that it contains but few typographical 
errors in its Latin titles and citations. G. H. D. 





Plays of Gods and Men: “The Tents of the Arabs,” “The 
Laughter of the Gods,” “The Queen’s Enemies,” “A Night at 
an Inn.” By Lorp Dunsany. Boston: John W. Luce & Co. 

Five Plays: “The Country Dressmaker,” “ The Moonlighter,” 
“The Pie Dish,” “The Magic Glass,” “‘ The Dandy Dolls.” By 
GrorcE Fitzmaurice. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 

Plays by Jacinto Benevento: “His Widow’s Husband,” “La 
Malqueaida,” “The Evil Doers of Good,” “The Bonds of In- 
terest.” Translated by JoHN GARRETT UNDERHILL. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The four plays by Lord Dunsany have more of gods than of 
men about them; they are weirdly strange and suggestive of the 
mystery world. Short crisp sentences lead you into a world of 
dark and suspicious happenings. The tragic end of “ The Queen’s 
Enemies ” is portrayed without a flourish and leaves one gasping 
at the mysterious deed. “A Night at an Inn” is perhaps the best 
play of this group. Simply, yet splendidly constructed, it leaps 
to its terrible heights with lightning-like rapidity and the cur- 
tain drops swiftly over a stirring but fearful one-act tragedy. 
The lack of what we may call the human element in most of this 
group of plays is no doubt a defect. Too much of the gods and 
the mysterious and too little of the man may be fascinating but 
do not grip the heart. 

Matchmaking, moonlighting and superstition figure largely in 
the plays of George Fitzmaurice. There is nothing very compli- 
mentary to the class of Irish people these sketches are supposed 
to portray. One Irishman is willing that his soul go down to the 
depths of hell, if he can only get revenge on his enemy; while 
a young lad leaving his home in anger, gives a curse as his 
farewell to his old father. Strange Irishmen these. Despite this, 
there are wit at times, and quiet, natural humor in the plays and 
parts of them make enjoyable reading for anyone who under- 
stands the Irish character. 

The molds mto which Jacinto Benevento has cast his plays, 
could they be considered apart from the matter they contain, 
would certainly entitle the author to no little praise as a drama- 
tist. Vivid word-paintings on almost every page spring from an 
imagination more than mediocre. The emotion is at times 
pitched in a high key and its expressions in places shows unmis- 
takable power. The material, however, of at least three of the 
plays is not worthy of the form. “His Widow’s Husband” hinges 
about the embarassment which follows the discovery of an 
unlawful intimacy of a wife with her husband’s friend. “ The 
Evil Doers of Good” is an indecent satire on the modern moral- 
uplift movement, directed against the would-be reforms. “La 
Malqueaida” is a morbid tragedy, which turns upon the love of 
a stepfather for his daughter. “ The Bonds of Interest” is an ex- 
ception to the low standard of the other plays. It deals with im- 
possible situations but is ingenious and interesting. Closing, one 
cannot help asking: Why did Benevento stoop so low with all the 
wealth of beauty around him? j..3. Bi. 

Histoire de la Mission du Kiang-Nan (1840-1878). Par J. De 
La Servitre, S. J. 2 Vols. Imprimerie de L’Orphelinat de Tou- 
sé-weé, Zi-ka-wei, pré Chang-Hai. 15 fr. 

This is the history of a great mission, including two of the 
eighteen provinces in China, Kiang-nan and Ngan-hoei. After 
evangelization in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by 
Jesuit Fathers of the Vice-Province of China and of the French 
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Mission of Peking, these provinces were left in a state of aban- 
donment, following the suppression of the Society of Jesus. In 
1840, after repeated requests from the native priests and Chris- 
tians the Propaganda recalled the brethren of Father Ricci, and 
assigned them as assistants to the governing Bishops of Nan- 
king. After a lapse of thirty years the bishopric of Nan-king 
was suppressed and a vicariate apostolic with the Society of 
Jesus in charge was established in its place. The present work 
is an account of the labor, sufferings and success of these mis- 
sionaries. Because of its vast extent and the number of large 
cities it embraces, such as Chang-hai, Sou-tcheou, Nan-king and 
Ngan-king, in which European nations have such important in- 
terests, and again on account of its geographic situation, at the 
mouth of the Yang-tse kiang, the mission has always been more 
or less closely connected with French enterprise in the Far East, 
and its history has kept apace with French activity in China. The 
author has thrown considerable light upon hitherto unknown de- 
tails of such historical questions as the opium war, the insur- 
rection of the T’ai Ping, the Anglo-French expeditions of 1858 
and 1860 and the disputes between the United States and Euro- 
pean Powers for the control of the valley of the Yang-tse. As 
the present war has left these Chinese missions in a state of great 
indigence, they are worthy objects of the American Catholic’s 
generosity. L. J. G. 





Vocal Art-Science and Its Application. By Franx E. Mu- 
LER, A.M., M.D. New York: G. Schirmer. 

Doctor F. E. Miller’s long experience as a throat specialist 
and trained singer has borne no small fruit in having given to 
the musical public this latest work of his. The book contains 
a thorough analysis of the human body as it functions in 
the production of vocal utterance; and, whether all of the au- 
thor’s theories and discoveries are scientifically correct or not, 
the substance is so illuminating that physicians, vocal teachers, 
singers and speakers alike will find it serviceable. Everyone 
who undertakes the responsibilities of training voices, every 
singer and speaker should share in Dr. Miller’s keen intelligence 
regarding breath-control, avoidance of muscular interference 
with the vocal organs, and surgical operations on parts which 
affect tone-quality. He justly deprecates the dearth of trust- 
worthy vocal teachers, and his publication of ‘“ Vocal Art- 
Science” is a commendable effort to promote efficiency in the 
profession where failure to produce more than commonplace 
singers seems to be the rule. 

It is a novel idea to illustrate in detail, according to the laws 
of physics, every action of the organs and every function of 
the parts of the body which produce and influence voice. Dr. 
Miller seems to have succeeded admirably, and has established 
scientific principles upon which he bases a series of exercises. 
The chapter entitled “The Evolution of Voice” should have 
been omitted as being unscientific and apparently irrelevant to 
the subject. Evolution of species from protoplasm to amoeba, 
salamander, frog, reptile, bird and man is pure hypothesis. 
Proof of such evolution cannot be adduced from any source. 
The book would have been improved by sacrificing considerable 
unnecessary technical explanation and giving more space to 
practical instruction. E. S. 





Conditions of Labor in American Industries. By W. 
Jetr Lauck and Epwarp SYDENSTRICKER. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $1.75. 

Selected Readings in Economics. By CuHaries J. BuLtock; 
Sociology and Social Progress. A Handbook for Students 
of Sociology. By T. N. Carver, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Except the Department of Labor, perhaps no single agency is 
capable of preparing anything like an exhaustive account of 
American industrial conditions. Since the Department is not, 
apparently, inclined to undertake that huge task, the next best 
thing is a volume such as Lauck and Sydenstricker, formerly 
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cooperating with the Federal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, have prepared. Statistics are tabulated and discussed, 
admirably, for the most part, on such important subjects as 
wages, irregular employment, working conditions, family bud- 
gets, health, and minimum standards of living. The conclu- 
sion reached by the authors is that the increased cost of living 
has destroyed “in large measure the advantages gained by wage 
increases, and by sacrifices made by the wives and children of 
workingmen in entering industrial employment.’ Indispensable 
as a reference-book, the arrangement of the statistics in many 
instances is unsatisfactory. Wages and food prices are prac- 
tically useless unless the chronological period to which they 
apply is known. A number of items, such as those on pages 
53-57, 82, 83, to quote but a few examples, will only puzzle 
the student unless he knows from some other source the year 
to which they refer. The omitted dates should be supplied in 
a second edition. 

The second and third volumes noted above are new editions 
of compilations arranged some ten years ago by two Harvard 
professors, for use in the classroom, and are intended to fur- 
nish collateral reading and subjects for open discussion. Dr. 
Carver supplies an introduction, but otherwise no comment is 
offered. No space was found in either volume for the presenta- 
tion of any distinctively Catholic point of view. Dr. Bullock 
has been particularly happy in his choice of readings: his 
quotations from Spencer Walpole on “Great Inventions,” and 
from the Tenth Census on “ The Growth of the Factory System 
in the United States,” have all the interest of romance, and are 
well calculated to stimulate the interest of the student in the 
human and historical elements of economics. F. b..8. 





The Labor Movement. By H. F. Warp. New York: 
Sturgis and Walton. $1.25. 

Unemployment. Selected Articles Compiled by Jutta E. 
Jounsen. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. $1.25. 

In this reprint of his 1915 Ford Hall Lectures, the Pro- 
fessor of Social Service in the Boston University School of 
Theology undertakes to discuss, among other subjects, So- 
cialism, syndicalism, the worker’s demand for leisure and a 
decent income, and the relations of democracy with industrialism. 
The professor’s heart is in the right place; as to his head, one 
may doubt. He finds some difficulty in restraining his admira- 
tion for Socialism and for the unspeakable I. W. W. Socialism, 
he holds, is not opposed to religion or to the family; in fact, 
“it makes for the perfection and freedom of the family,” while 
“the cooperative commonwealth” urged by some Socialists, “is 
identical with the Kingdom of God which Jesus taught.” The 
I. W. W., he thinks, has labored strenuously and not without 
fruit “in behalf of the folks at the bottom” and “ is performing 
a service to society that needs to be done.” The pretensions of 
certain I. W. W. leaders are one thing, the facts another; and 
the facts indicate that the course of the I. W. W. has been marked 
by stupidity, selfishness and violence, rather than by any love 
for society or for the worker. Dr. Ward’s words were written 
in 1915; no doubt, recent events have led him to change, or at 
least to modify his earlier opinion. The Government, at any 
rate, holds another view, and even two years ago, it should 
not have been extremely difficult -to forecast the final outcome 
of the I. W. W. The chief fault of Dr. Ward’s book is the 
apparently low value set upon religion, “pure and undefiled,” 
in the heart of worker and capitalist alike, as a factor of social 
regeneration. ° 

Miss Johnsen’s book is one of the useful “ Debaters’ Hand- 
book Series.” The brief submitted gives a fairly comprehensive 
view of the case, the articles are well selected, and the biblio- 
graphy indicates sources which may profitably be ‘consulted by 


those who wish to make a deeper study of unemployment. 
P. iB; 
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Personality in German Literature before Luther. By Kuno 
Franke, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of the History of Ger- 
man Culture and Curator of the Germanic Museum, Harvard 
University. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 

“ Before Luther”: so runs the title, the implication being that 
Luther is a memorable landmark in the development of what- 
ever “personality” may mean. The assumption underlying 
these lectures is that the mission of the German genius has been 
the “emancipation” of the human mind. By “ personality,” in 
its earlier manifestations, the author understands individualism, 
the “deepening of the inner life,” the “democratization of feel- 
ing, the rising tide of citizen independence, the imbuing of the 
masses with the instinct of self-assertion which made Luther’s 
work possible.” 

Before Luther, Dr. Franke of course admits, “ personality” 
had not assumed the proportions later developed under Rous- 
seau and Nietzsche: “It was left for the eighteenth century to 
produce a consistent individualistic philosophy: to think of the 
individual as an independent, autonomous being; to derive the 
origin of State, Church and society from the conscious will of 
these independent individuals.” In other words, the develop- 
ment of “personality” represents the principle of private judg- 
ment, applied to every phase of thought and eventually pushed 
jusqu’au bout. 

For tokens of individualism and growing self-assertion, he 
reviews minnesong and courtly epic, mysticism in the four- 
teenth century, folksong and satire, religious drama, Diirer’s 
artistic work and the humanists, Erasmus and Van Hutten. 
Practically the only cogent evidence, beyond the humanists, that 
he succeeds in producing, of “ personality” developing in Luth- 
er’s direction, are such reflections as this literature affords of 
progressive moral degeneracy and social disintegration away 
from the “ collective consciousness” and the ideals of social co- 
operation prevalent in the Ages of Faith: sporadic attacks on 
the Church, like Walther von der Vogelweide’s unfair treat- 
ment of the Pope, the growing scurrility of popular satire, the 
secularization of the religious drama and such debasement of 
chivalric ideals as Gottfried von Strassburg’s “ Tristan,” that 
shameless apotheosis of sensual love that defies moral law and 
tramples under foot the most sacred obligations. It was the 
corruption of such individualistic self-assertion alone that 
“made Luther’s work possible.” 

Dr. Franke, until recently professor of the History of Ger- 
man Culture at Harvard, appears to write with a double pur- 
pose, literary and political. “ Personality and nationality,” he 
says, “are closely inter-related terms”; “ personality” seems to 
be the key-note to German character in the individual and to 
German nationality, German culture and civilization, and to Ger- 
many’s role and function in the modern world. “In the six- 
teenth century,” he writes, “Germany gave to the world the 
principle of religious freedom”; later came a “ precious spiritual 
message” when “ Kant exalted the moral law as the only true 
revelation of the Divine” and “Goethe found the salvation of 
man in the restless striving for culture”; in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the best Germans have been inspired by “a new and ex- 
alted conception of the State, a State uniting in itself all spiritual 
and moral aspirations of the people, stimulating every kind of 
public and private activity, subordinating all individual comfort 
to the one great aim of national achievements,” making “ Ger- 
many, of all nations, a leader in everything that makes for good 
government.” 

But as a matter of cold fact, what do “personality,” private 
judgment and the evolution of German thought since Luther 
reveal? Mark the progressive steps in the “emancipation” of 
the German mind: by Luther, from the authority of the Church 
established by Jesus Christ, substituting his personal interpre- 
tation of a Book; by Kant, from all reliance on human reason 
for the attainment of absolute, objective truth; by Goethe, from 


the Christian tradition of culture, exalting pure paganism in its 
stead; by the higher critics, from all reverence for Luther’s 
Bible as a Divinely inspired book, leaving it a mangled mass 
of myths and ethical aspirations; by the German jurists, from 
all dependence, in politics and international relations, on the 
natural and Divine law; and this march of “ personality” self- 
assertion, Kultur and enlightenment has logically led Nietzsche 
in our own day to emancipate the world from all moral stand- 
ards and restraints whatsoever and proclaim the new morality 
of the “beautiful blond beast,” the Superman, and the reign 
of undiluted individualism and brute force. G. H. D. 





The Mexican Problem. By C. W. Barron, Boston. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. $1.00. 

Civilized Commercialism. By Ernest G. Stevens. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

After some time spent in Mexican oil-fields, Mr. Barron put 
down his views on the Mexican problem in a series of papers 
which are now in book form. They deal with the political and 
business position of Mexico. In one very pithy sentence he 
gives the present state of the peace achievement of Carranza: 
“ Seventeen million people on the richest mineral territory of the 
world that can grow anything, and produce food in abundance 
every month of the year, use cartridges for currency.” The 
author maintains that the need of Mexico is a strong helping 
hand, for he finds the Mexican character childlike and de- 
pendent, whether at play or in the throes of revolution. The 
fighting that has been going on south of the Rio Grande, the 
author asserts, is not with or concerning American or foreign 
interests, but a struggle between factions and leading families. 
Two very common theories that are held to be at the bottom 
of Mexico’s trouble, Mr. Barron disclaims and rejects; namely, 
that the natural wealth of Mexico has furnished a base for con- 
tending business interests from the United States to promote 
Mexican quarrels, and that the land question is the root of dis- 
content. As the Mexican nation was saved from the foreign 
invader a half-century ago, so must she be saved today from 
the destroyer within her boundary lines. This, in the author’s 
opinion, is the task of the United States. 

Mr. Ernest G. Stevens in “ Civilized Commercialism” attacks 
the principles of business, especially of “ big business,” for they 
are at variance with ‘the principles of democracy. Democratic 
principles must drive privilege out of our business world or 
business privilege will drive democracy out of our national life. 
The author endeavors to apply democracy to business in the in- 
teresting pages of his book. It contains in outline a scheme for 
doing away with oppression and cutthroat competition in busi- 
ness, and yet allows for the full development and activity of cor- 
porations of any size. Instead of the barbarous business warfare 
of the present Mr. Stevens would substitute commercialism that 
is civilized. G. C. T. 





Rational Sex Ethics. By W. F. Rosie, M.D. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $3.50. 

Dr. Robie writes like a cultured pagan of the decadent period. 
Striving to place his teaching on a rational basis, he sanctions, 
although except in extreme cases he does not advise, at least 
two practices which the generality of mankind consider open 
and degrading violations of the natural law. No doubt Dr. 
Robie’s intentions are of the best. He is alarmed at the preva- 
lence of vice, and of the diseases which flourish in that rank 
soil. But his philosophy, as well as his common-sense, is at 
fault. Vice is not conquered by concessions. On Dr. Robie’s 
admissions, it would be very easy to construct a defense not 
only of bestiality, but of other perversions now punished by the 
State as crimes productive of public disorder, and tending to 
the destruction of the human race. Dr. Robie cannot throw 
back the floodgates of human passion, and bid the black waters 
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go so far and no farther. _He may protest against the resulting 
ruin; but if a single perversion be allowed, no reason can be 
brought forward why all other varieties should not be permitted. 

At its best, Dr. Robie’s philosophy teaches that nothing may 
be allowed which is hurtful to the community; a position which 
is not new. Practically, however, his philosophy is that anything 
may be permitted which makes for the peace, comfort and 
welfare of the individual, and in all cases the individual must 
be the final judge of what is best for him. On no other ground 
can Dr. Robie’s concessions, e. g., when he counsels a degrading 
form of sin on the ground that it is a psychic sedative, be 


‘ explained. Of no particular importance in itself, Dr. Robie’s 


essay is a melancholy indication that society, or certain sections 
of it, is rapidly approaching the low level of degradation which 
glories in iniquity. The sale of the book is wisely restricted to 
members of the legal and medical profession. Pr. LL. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The September 22 issue of the Catholic Mind opens with 
Father Mageean’s thoughtful paper on “The Ultimate Aim of 
Education,” namely “the development of full and effective per- 
sonality or character.” Then follows Bishop Dougherty’s con- 
vincing arguments for “ The Child’s Christian Training”; then 
comes an interesting comment on a passage from Thackeray’s 
“The Newcomes,” which is a striking tribute to the Church, 
and the number ends with stirring appeals in behalf of our 
parochial schools. 





“Sonia” (Doran, $1.50), Stephen McKenna’s clever novel, 
should have been called “ David,” for that marvelous young 
Irishman is really the dominating figure of the book. His 
friend George Oakleigh tells how David O’Rane entered an Eng- 
lish public school, defied all its traditions and paid the penalty, 
carried all before him at Oxford, made a fortune in Mexico, 
lost his eyes in the present war and came home to marry Sonia, 
a silly unprincipled girl quite unworthy of him. Lord Loring, 
a Catholic noble, who had scant faith left after leaving Oxford, 
was also ready to be Sonia’s husband, even at the price of 
apostasy. The book contains a deal of clever epigram and 
bright chatter, and excellent pictures of public school and uni- 
versity life in England. “My Wife” (Dutton, $1.50), by Ed- 
ward Burke, is described by the publishers as “the work of a 
new humorist who treats the modern conventional family life in 
a breezy spirit of burlesque.” But the book’s humor, alas! is 
British and flat. 








May Wedderburn Cannan’s poems, “In War Time” (Long- 
mans, $0.90), rarely rise either in conception or in execution 
above the ordinary. There is nothing better in the volume than 
these two stanzas entitled “Since They Have Died”: 


Since they have died to give us gentleness, 

And hearts kind with contentment and quiet mirth, 
Let us who live give also happiness 

And love, that’s born of pity, to the earth. 


For, I have thought, some day they may lie sleeping 
pats all the weariness and pain, 

And smile to think their world is in our keeping, 
And laughter come back to the earth again. 





“Best Russian Short Stories” (Boni & Liveright, Inc. New 
York, $0.60) compiled and edited by Thomas Selzer, is a recent 
number of the attractively bound and printed “ Modern Library 
of the World’s Best Books.” The nineteen tales by such authors 
as Pushkin, Gogol, Dostoyovsky, Chekhov, Gorky, Artzybashev, 
etc., will give the reader a good idea of the modern Russian 
fictionist’s art. There is a gratifying absence of Muscovite ani- 
malism from the selections. In the same series is “A Miracle 


of St. Antony and Five Other Plays,” by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
whom Catholics, of course, may not read. Indeed, a number of 
the titles in this very “modern library,” far from being the 
world’s “best books,” are ethically the very worst. As Mary 
Webb’s recent novel, “Gone to Earth,” is merely a sordid tale 
of lust, adultery and apostasy, many of our readers will doubt- 
less wonder what made so representative a publishing house as 
E. P. Dutton & Co. bring out the book. 








“Boston and Its Story” (City of Boston Printing Depart- 
ment) a little book prepared by Edward H. Hartwell, Edward 
W. McGienen and Edward O. Skelton, has for its purpose as 
the preface explains: 


To furnish a clue to the history of Boston as an individual 
community that, owing to the force of circumstances and the 
spirit of its people, has played a conspicuous and influential 

rt in the larger development of Massachusetts, of New 

land and of the nation; and to indicate the nature of 
events that gave historical significance to memorable sites and 
objects that have survived the ravages of time and still ex- 
cite interest and veneration. So it is not a history that we 
present to our readers, but rather a relation or narrative 
concerning the development of a “poor country village” 
into a great city of vast and varied interests and of com- 
manding rank. 

The book gives with considerable fulness the story of Bos- 
ton’s chief historical features, the account of “ Boston’s Fields 
and Commons” being especially interesting. Evidence of orig- 
inal research among the archives of the State and city increases 
the value of the book 


Mr. Thomas Walsh prefaces his selections from the “ Poems 
of Charles Warren Stoddard” (Lane, $1.25) with the following 
sonnet to “ The Poet of the South Seas, 1843-1909”: 


Thine exile ended,—O beloved seer,— 

Thou turnest homeward to thine isles of light; 

Thy reefs of silver, and palmetto height! 

Yea, down the vales sonorous thou wouldst hear 

Again the cataracts that white and clear 

Called from young days—oh, with what loving might !— 
That from our arms and this embattled night 

Thou break’st away and leav’st us sobbing here. 


Vain the laudation!—what are crowns and praise 
To thee whom Youth anointed on the eyes? 

We have but known the lesser heart of thee 
Whose spirit bloomed in lilies down the ways 

Of Padua; whose voice perpetual sighs 

On Molokai in tides of melody. 





“The City Worker’s World in America” (Macmillan, $1.25), 
and “ Women as Munition Makers” (Russell Sage Foundation, 
$0.75), are recent books that will be of interest to the student 
of sociology. In the first Mrs. Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, 
the directress of Greenwich House, considers from the uplifter’s 
point of view, the housing, education, health, work, politics, 
etc., of “the industrial family.” She seems to think that birth- 
control and feminism will do much to improve their condition. 
In her chapter on religion, which she defines as “the capacity 
to face life triumphantly,” whatever that may mean, the au- 
thor attests that Catholicism “retains its hold” on the people 
“far better than Judaism or Protestantism. It is better equipped 
to meet modern conditions, for it has within it the very elements 
that are strongest in our social structure. Efficiency in organi- 
zation is its outward aspect, and a powerful corporate life is its 
very essence.” The other book records the investigations which 
Amy Hewes made in Bridgeport and which Henriette R. Walter 
made in England and France, among women munition workers. 
Particularly interesting is the account of the effects of the war 
boom on Bridgeport. The city’s population increased thirty- 
seven per cent in six years. 
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The third edition of a volume of St. Bernard’s letters, trans- 
lated into French, has just appeared from the Paris press of 
Pierre Téqui. The editor of this volume, Pére Melot, O. P., 
has made a good selection of the Saint’s virile letters for read- 
ers who are not in religious communities. From the same pub- 
lisher come these two French books, “ Retraites de. Communion 
Solennelle,” by Canon Vaudon, and “ Les Sources d’eau vive,” 
by Canon Poulin. A great, intense fervor from the heart of piti- 
able France of today breathes out from the eloquence of these 
two preachers. The prayers which Canon Vaudon puts at the 
end of his retreat cry out against the -infidelities that have 
marked the people in recent years. Here is one: “ Pgrdon, O 
my Jesus, the sins of France which have made her wretched, 
those sins of which Joan of Arc, our great French woman, the 
Saint of our country, used to say: They keep victory back; they 
lose battles.” The Maid of Orleans should also be asked to pro- 
tect French orphans from those who would rob them of their 
faith. 

The devotion of Tolstoi worshiper’s will be wonderfully stim- 
ulated, no doubt, by the recent publication of “The Journal 


of Leo Tolstoi (First Volume 1895-1899)” (Knopf, $2.00) 
which Rose Strunsky has translated from the Russian. Every 
word the novelist set down in his journal during four years, 


together with V. G. Chertkov’s voluminous “notes on the 
text,” have here been Englished so that his admirers can read, for 
example, how Tolstoi recorded on February 22, 1896 that: “It 
is now 2 o'clock. I am going to dinner,” or how he “rode 
horseback to Tula” on November 6, of the same year. The 
author’s heterodox, revolutionary and contradictory opinions, 
many of which are elaborated in his works, are of course to be 
found in the volume. “ The Shield” (Knopf, $1.25), a transla- 
tion of a larger work in Russian, is a plea for the complete 
emancipation of the Jew in Russia from his present position of 
ostracism. The Jewish race has been persecuted in many lands, 
but nowhere and for so long a period as in Russia. As an 
appeal for the religious, social and political liberty of the Jew, 
this volume is well timed now that the revolution is going on 
in Russia. 








Father Edward F. Garesché, S.J., publishes in the September 
Queen's Work, a sounding ode on “ Niagara,” the concluding 
stanzas of which are these: 


Oh Christlike glory of the praying water 
That leaps forever to its mystic death! 
And from the anguish of that sobbing slaughter 
Lifts the clear glory of the torrent’s breath 
Where, like a paean of rapturous victory, calls 
The solemn jubilation of the falls! 


An alabastrine priest—thy splendor spraying 
More lasting than the immemorial hills! 
O monument ‘of waves, O undecaying, 
While God’s right hand thy flowing chalice fills! 
Under the transient world’s astonished eyes 
Thou offerest abiding sacrifice. 


In the pale morning, when the rising sun 
Flatters thy pouring flood with slanting beams, 
Most reverent thy duteous waters run, 
And hymn to God with all their thousand streams. 
And in the blazing majesty of noon 
Still lifts thy wave its sacrificial tune, 
And spills, like jewels of some Eastern story, 
Its bright impetuous avalanche of glory. 


And in the stilly spaces of the night, 
While heaven wonders with its wakeful stars, 
Thou prayest still, beneath the solemn light, 
In booming tones that reach to heaven's bars, 
Keeping thy vigils, while the angelic moon 
Walks on thy perilous verge with glorious shoon, 
Chanting from foam and spray withouten cease 
Thy yearning immemorial prayer for peace. 
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EDUCATION 


The College and Life 


FS Nenad} a hundred years ago a formidable indictment was 
launched by the Edinburgh Review against the study of the 
humanities at Oxford, on the plea of their remoteness from the 
occupations and duties of life, to which they were supposed to be 
a formal introduction. The assailants of the North were only 
repeating the lesson learned from Locke, of utilitarianism in 
education. They were met brilliantly and solidly by Coppleston 
and Davison for Oxford, from whom Newman afterward drew 
much inspiration in writing his “Idea of a University.” The 
Scotch reviewers’ attitude of mind toward the humanities is em- 
phasized in many quarters in America today. To many, the 
defense of classical education seems the defense of a lost cause. 
The importance of the high-school and professional courses is 
appreciated; the classical college is regarded with a sinister eye. 
Many professional educators have been attempting to compress 
it into narrow limits, to make room for the studies which pre- 
cede and follow it. They consider the college a luxury, a pur- 
poseless consumer of valuable time. They favor vocational 
schools in which youths are placed immediately jn direct prepara- 
tion for their “‘ work in life,” and they have been heard to ask 
with a touch of impatience: What plea can be set forth for a 
general course of classics, science, and philosophy? 


Wuy THE HUMANITIES? 


I T may surprise some to be told that the promoters of humane 
studies base their first and best claim to recognition not on 
utility, but rather upon the humanizing influence of their course. 
They think that even if no ulterior purpose were served by class- 
ical pursuits, still these ought to be allowed to maintain their 
position of importance, on their own intrinsic merits. Classical 
culture is more than a means to an end. The arts of music, 
painting, sculpture and architecture are worth pursuing for them- 
selves; and as it would be preposterous to value them on any 
purely utilitarian scale to the exclusion of their inherent excel- 
lence, so it is futile to rate the merits of a classical college course 
without regard for its intrinsic beauty and forcefulness. Surely 
the breadth, intensity, poise and versatility of mind, the sureness 
of judgment, the luminousness of imagination, the warmth of 
feeling, the delicacy and rightness of taste, the power of expres- 
sion, which a college course purposes to confer,.stand in need of 
no applicability to ulterior ends, to recommend them to a dis- 
cerning appraiser of human worth. Even if classical studies were 
not a superb preparation for professional, technical and business 
avocations, still their place in a university could be abundantly 
justified by reason of their influence in the formation of a man. 
The formation of a man is, to speak moderately, as important 
as the formation of a merchant, or a lawyer, a physician or a 
theologian. The mind ought to be made master of itself before 
becoming the servant of a specialty; and the emotional elements 
of the heart ought to be developed, before the stress and strain 
of a particular calling have an opportunity of cramping them into 
stunted passivity. 
Tue Crassics Truty “ UsEFuL” 


HIS humanizing process is well served by the study of classic 

literature, which is a concrete portrayal of human nature 
by men of genius for the delight, study and imitation of poster- 
ity; again is it well served by the study of philosophy, which 
calls into play the most characteristic power of man, i.e., his 
speculative faculty. If, however, it still be urged that the studies 
of the college course should serve a useful as well as humanizing 
purpose, the ready answer may be given that they are genuinely 
useful as well as liberal. Business and the professions do not 
constitute the whole of life; nor should they be made the sole 
measure of a man’s preparedness for it. The social sphere is a 
large element in life, and fitness to move in it becomingly is the 
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consummation of human studies in their utilitarian character. 
Leisured intercourse between man and man, with all that it im- 
plies, varied knowledge, wide reading, carefully formed views and 
the power of expressing them, is one of the choicest boons of 
life. The chief natural difference between savages and civilized 
men lies not, I imagine, in the contrast between their respective 
methods of settling legal difficulties, or curing the sick, or con- 
ducting business enterprises; but rather in the manner in which 
they live in the heart of their families and their friends. The 
long hours of monotonous silence, often observed among the In- 
dians of North America, were a more pointed index of their sav- 
agery than their blunt tomahawks. The pleasure which culti- 
vated men take in manifesting to one another their thoughts and 
sentiments on topics of general interest, is a better criterion of 
their civilization than buzzing factories, law-courts and doctors’ 
offices. 
HUMANITIES AND THE SPECIALIST 


OW, there is no chair of conversation or course of social 

training in a university, for the simple reason that the art 
of social life is too subtle to be contained in a formal system. 
But the study of the best literature imperceptibly steeps the soul 
in thoughts of high and general interest to mankind, and no 
specialized course can do this. A specialty, by its very nature. is 
exclusive and narrowing; and experience shows that specialists, 
who have not enjoyed the advantage of a preparatory general 
education, nor have made up for the deficiency by personal effort, 
either talk “shop,” or give lectures, or else hold their tongues, 
when they leave the sphere of their particular avocation to meet 
men on the common footing of humanity in the larger sphere of 
social life. Advancing as specialists, they retrograde as men. 
They have become slaves to their calling; and their shackled 
minds are incapable of the ease, adaptability, and resourcefulness 
of a capable participant in cultivated company. 

But while a specialized course of study or work, exclusively 
pursued, unfits the specialist for the more general activities of 
home and society, the study of the humanities, besides develop- 
ing humane and social habits of mind, adds breadth and power 
to any specialized career. Power is not only an admirable thing 
in itself, but it is bound to produce useful results. Therefore, 
the mental forcefulness of a college education, though it be 
acquired on purely liberal grounds, without purpose of utility, 
cannot but be useful, just as physical strength, developed by 
athletic games undertaken merely in the spirit of sport, fits for 
work. A trained mind will assuredly produce better results in 
any field of activity than an untrained mind of the same natural 
ability. 

THE DevELOPED CHARACTER 


OREOVER, a college man, on entering a particular career, 
will not be tempted to exaggerate its importance. He ap- 
proaches his chosen avocation, as it were, from a height; for he 
descends from a level of generalized universal thought to more 
specific and individualized ideas. He is like a man going down 
into a field from a hill. He understands that his prospective 
sphere of study or practice is not the only one worth while in the 
world. Side by side with him other men will labor, along other 
lines, with as much energy, ability and success, with as high ideals 
as his own. He will have a reserve supply of appreciation for 
them and their pursuits. He will not allow himself to become 
isolated by specialized enthusiasm. His contact with humanity 
through humanizing studies will remind him that it takes many 
and diversified avocations to make up a world; that his avocation 
is only one of the many, and that its highest interests will be 
best served if it be kept in its place. 

Finally, the studies of a college course are of no inconsiderable 
aid in the leading of a moral life. The very occupation of the 
mind with’ wholesome ideas prevents the entrance of a whole 
array of vitiating influences; the refinements of education incline 


‘never be written. 
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its possessor to shrink from indulging in the grosser forms of 
immorality; and intimations of immortality and divinity, which 
frequently flash across the pages of even pagan poetry and philos- 
ophy, favorably dispose a thoughtful student for the teachings 
and practices of revealed religion. 


Detroit University. Joun A. McCtorey, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Gold of Loving Kindness 


I‘ the year of grace, 1779, Thomas Jefferson, the newly-elected 

Governor of Virginia, made out a patent to a parcel of land 
near the present city of Lexington, Kentucky, in favor of one 
John Floyd, a notable of the day. Floyd at once assigned his 
rights to John Todd, Jun., a member of another “first family,” 
but, being of an unconventional turn of mind, failed to record 
the transfer. Litigation followed as a matter of course, to 
furnish the hungry lawyers of that day with many a fat fee. 

Thus is the stage set; and ninety-eight years after Thomas 
Jefferson had affixed his hand and seal to the care-free Floyd’s 
land-grant, a band of Sisters of Charity, headed by Sister 
Euphrasia Stafford, came to Lexington to found a _ hospital. 
Even then the smoke of litigation had not lifted; but after a 
brief experience in quarters that soon grew inadequate, the eyes 
of the Sisters’ Mother General, Mother Helena, had fixed upon 
one portion of the old estate as a site eminently fitted for a 
hospital. The tale of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce is ever tedious, 
but by sundry common-sense processes of purchase and com- 
promise, this direct and vigilant lady brought the long-drawn 
tumults of many forums to a peaceful conclusion. So then, 
after precisely one century of litigation, beginning with Thomas 
Jefferson, Governor of Virginia, and ending with Mother Helena 
Tormey, of the Kentucky Sisters of Charity, the young Sister 
Euphrasia Stafford, of the same pious Congregation, found 
herself free to initiate, with the endowment of an unusual trust 
in God, the establishment of a Catholic hospital and general 
center of relief, in this new locality 


INTRODUCING SISTER EUPHRASIA 


ISTER EUPHRASIA began the work, struggled, fought, 
begged; built her hospital, and brought it to a high plane 
of worth. But “last February,” writes a friend, “she decided 
in a most business-like way that it was time for her to drop all 
earthly affairs and to ‘go home’ to Nazareth to prepare for 
death,” and at Nazareth she died, no doubt also in a “ business- 
like way,” which only means trust in God, on September 14, 
1917. “Earthly affairs” is, in Shakespeare’s judgment, “an ill 
phrase, a most damnable phrase.” Some critic, Hutton, I believe, 
has remarked that Newman showed more charity in his contro- 
versies than most of us know in our prayers. So too, it seems to 
me who was privileged to know something of her, that the 
“earthly affairs” of Sister Euphrasia were laid nearer Heaven 
than the most devout communings of us lesser mortals with 
the Almighty. 

Among the names that clutter the pages of our biographical 
dictionaries, you will search in vain for some note of the style 
and title of Sister Euphrasia Stafford. The world knows little 
about her; for she did not advertise herself as fit for great 
deeds, but merely did them. She appears in America for 
August 12, 1916, under the name bestowed upon her by the 
Ethiopian population of Lexington, “ Miss Sue Prasia,” and 
there are interesting references to her in Miss McGill’s “ The 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth.” But her best biography will 
What is most beautiful in the story of her 
more than three-score years and ten, is held in the books of 
Heaven, sealed until the last great day, and locked in the hearts 
of those who loved her for her countless nameless little acts 
of .love and courtesy. Happily, however, some record of the 
deeds of this valiant woman has been preserved. 
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THE OPENING SACRIFICE 


S ISTER EUPHRASIA opened her mission by offering, not 
h in aspiration but in deed, the sacrifice of her life. In 1871 
small-pox, a scourge then dreaded almost annually by many 
Southern cities, broke out in Louisville. As there is no obliga- 
tion, binding all, without exception, to the practice of heroic 
virtue, no note of universal censure can attach to those nurses 
who in the face of an appalling plague deserted the city. But 
some care had to be given the sick; in the emergency, the Mayor 
and the Board of Health appealed to the Nazareth Sisters of 
Charity. In reply, Sister Euphrasia, then but seven years in 
the Congregation, was sent with four other Sisters. As far as 
I can learn, this was her first mission, and fitly was her career 
begun by a work which, in those days of primitive prophylaxis, 
involved much more than the possibility of death. The impres- 
sion which the young Sister and her companions made upon the 
community is thus stated by the Mayor in his Report for 1872 
to the Common Council: 

Actuated by a sense of duty to their God and of love and 
sympathy for their afflicted fellow-creatures, liable at any 
moment to be themselves stricken down by this most loath- 
some disease, these noble women labored day and night 
without pay or earthly compensation until all apprehensions 
had been entirely removed from the public mind, of a 
farther spread of small-pox. The names of these faithful 
and self-sacrificing Samaritans who, when their labor of love 
and charity was over, left as quietly and unostentatiously as 
they had come among us, are Sisters Euphrasia, Antonia, 
Joachim, Andrea, Valentine and Mary George; and I feel 
that your honorable body would be honoring yourselves by 
giving some official recognition of their great services. I 

myself would earlier have borne public evidence to their 
work except that I desired to mention them in my annual 
message, when their heroism could be recorded in the munic- 
ipal reports of the year. 

This was as far as “recognition” went at the time. A fur- 
ther boon was granted when, on the appearance of “ contagious 
diseases” in 1890, the Sisters were again permitted to take 
charge of the Louisville pest-house. 


MEETING CALUMNY 


O the shame of our common nature, must it be written that 
some men are always ready, as New York Catholics can 
bear ample witness, to cast stones at a heroism which brings into 
clear light their own craven and disorderly lives. Incredible as 
it may seem, calumny was the portion of Sister Euphrasia and 
her companions as they went to take up a task from which all 
others fled in horror. The attack, however, brought forth a 
striking defense by a non-Catholic. Published nearly fifty years 
ago in a Louisville newspaper, it is today as pertinent as when it 
first flowed from the pen of the indignant Kentuckian: 

In these days, people have a way of judging religion not 
by its pretensions or profession, but by its fruit. Wherever 
men find the sweetest charity, the most self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the welfare of others, the most of the spirit of Him 
who went about doing good... there, they will think, is 
the most genuine religion. If the Roman Catholic Church 
of all the churches furnishes nurses of trained and loving 
hand, who are ready with heroic devotion, without fee or 
reward, to enter the lazar house where the air is heavy with 
pestilential vapors, to go by day and night from ward to 
ward with unwearied foot, to minister to those afflicted with 
a most loathsome and deadly disease, then we say: “All 
honor to this ancient and honorable Church, and all shame 
to those who fail to make provision for this blessed work 
of mercy.” . We congratulate the Mayor and the city in 
securing these efficient and self-denying nurses... . 

Five years later, Sister Euphrasia went to Lexington, where 
she spent the remaining forty years of her life. 


Her Work FOR THE COMMUNITY 


NDER her care, St. Joseph’s became a superb hospital, an in- 
spiration to the profession, and a blessing to the commu- 
‘nity. Men saw the hand of God in the work, and all who 


knew it felt the power that goes out from genuine Christ-like 
charity. In 1914, the City of Lexington, no less than her Sis- 
ters, celebrated the golden jubilee of her entrance into the Con- 
gregation. Nothing shows better the love and veneration in 
which she was held than the following editorial written, I think, 
by Mr. Desha Breckinridge, for the Lexington Leader: 


There dwells in this city one whose remarkable career is 
lasting proof of the constructive energy and far-sighted 
judgment which a woman may exercise in the administration 
of business affairs, and yet retain and develop the exquisite 
beauty, the most precious traits of womanhood. Sister 
Euphrasia has for fifty years been doing a man’s work in 
the world. She... has directed the work of a small army 
of workers in the same workshop for thirty-five years, with 
better results and less friction than any employer could 
boast in the same length of time. She has given more to 
the support of St. Joseph’s Hospital than its most wealthy 
patron, for she has given it the benefit of a courageous 
spirit, and has asked nothing in return. She has worked 
harder to save the lives placed in her never weary hands 
than many a physician. She has prayed more earnestly for 
the souls of men than many a priest. She has amassed a 
greater wealth than any financier; for in the heart of every 
man, woman and child who has ever known her she has 
laid away a store of the incorruptible gold of human kind- 
ness. Cloaked in a sweetness, a dignity, a gentleness and an 
unbounded sympathy. . . . Sister Euphrasia has entered the 
busy world of mankind, and for the good of mankind has 
toiled and striven in a labor few men would be hardy 
enough to undertake. . . . It is not the wish of the Nazareth 
Community to have their personal works given publicity, 
so that in the roll of names of men and women who have 
accomplished great things for Lexington, that of Sister 
Euphrasia is seldom seen. But the appreciation of a city and 
a people is none the less deep because infrequently expressed, 
and not even she herself will know how many hearts echo 
the Leader's Sunday greeting: “God bless you, Sister 
Euphrasia! ” 

Three years later, still unclouded in mind, but growing infirm 
through age, she went back to Nazareth, the home of her first 
days in religion. There she waited, in calmness and patience, 
until “ At midnight there was a cry made: Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh.” And with her lamp filled with the oil of faith and good 


works, she went forth to meet Him. 
PRINCIPLES OF RECONSTRUCTION 


eee talk, dream; Sister Euphrasia lived in a world 
of realities, and by self-sacrifice made dreams come true. 
The charity of Christ urged her to work without ceasing for the 
solace and the eternal salvation of the sick entrusted to her care, 
and of those whom, in imitation of the Good Shepherd, she went 
out into the desert to seek. Simple goodness and unaffected kind- 
ness beamed from her eyes, for hers was no disheartening philos- 
ophy of materialism, awaiting at the end of the little happiness 
which life affords, the eternal “ farewell” that marks the complete 
extinction of being. Even in the charnel-house she heard the 
sublime words, “I am the resurrection and the life.” For her, 
God was the first and most vivid of all realities. Sin was the 
world’s darkness, but on Calvary the Son of God had paid the 
price of iniquity, and His glorious resurrection was the promise 
that this poor broken body of decay should rise one day, trium- 
phant, incorruptible. Through the mists and clouds of life, her 
faith-enlightened eyes looked beyond death’s sluggish river, to 
rest on those fields of peace wherein is built our home, the last- 
ing City of God. On her Faith was founded her conviction that 
neither in sociology nor in any sphere which involves man 
and his spiritual nature can we plan with safety, unless as the 
cornerstone of our endeavors is placed the dictum of Christian 
philosophy, that man, fashioned in the likeness of God, was cre- 
ated to praise, revere and serve his Maker. This, I take it, is the 
deeper lesson of the life of Sister Euphrasia Stafford. Men are 
not high-bred animals, differing merely in degree from the beasts 
of the field, neither are they the pawns of the State; they are 
human beings, made nobly by Almighty God, capable of knowing 











and, through His grace, of attaining their supernatural end. 
And as in the spirit of that Christian charity which she preached, 
not in words, but with the moving eloquence of example, we 
pray that the dear soul of Sister Euphrasia may soon be brought 
to a place of peace, refreshment and of light, so may we also be 
made sharers in her trust in God, in her love for the afflicted and 
the outcast, the most dear brethren of Jesus Christ, poor and in 
labor from His youth. 
Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Loyalty of the Catholic 
Central Verein 


T HE words of the Apostolic Delegate spoken at the annual 
convention of the Central Verein are quoted in full in the 
September number of the Central Blatt and Social Justice. 
Though a very busy man, he traveled the long way fram Wash- 
ington to St. Louis, he said, in order that he might show he 
was a friend in need and a friend indeed. “ Amicus in re incerta, 
re vera amicus”: 


Notwithstanding your work for which you so well deserve 
the thanks of your Church and country, I saw and feared 
that .perhaps somebody might question or dispute your 
patriotism. For this very reason I am here today. No 
institution under the sky assists so much in fostering loyalty 
to one’s own country as the Catholic Church. I represent the 
Head of this Church, and today my presence here signifies 
that you are loyal to your country, my presence emphasizes 
your patriotism. If I did not believe that you are good, 
loyal, patriotic American citizens, I would not be here today. 
That is the special reason of my presence with you. 


No one can think of questioning the spirit of patriotism that 
animates the members of the Central Verein. It is unexcelled by 
that of any class of American citizens. But the words of the 
Apostolic Delegate do equal credit to himself and to his loyal 
friends. 


French Priests at 
the Front 


F RANCE has mobilized between 25,000 and 30,000 priests. 

Nearly three-fourths of them are facing death in the trenches 
or as stretcher-bearers at the front, and 3,000 have actually been 
killed in the war. These figures are quoted by the London Tablet 
as given by Father Henry Flynn, curé of Menilmontant, to a rep- 
resentative of the Dublin Freeman’s Journal. No fewer than 
6,000 expelled priests, according to the same authority, have vol- 
untarily returned to France in answer to their country’s call. 
Father Flynn added: 


I hope that after the war they won’t be expelled a second 
time after rendering a great service to their country. I hope 
that the gratitude of the French Government will not be 
expressed in such a way. Called by their vocation to be the 
salt* of the earth, they have become the salt of the army, 
where everybody has greeted them cordially. Providence 
uses an infinite variety of means to defeat men’s designs. It 
was certainly not out of respect for canonical laws, nor to 
help the clergy to recruit, nor to honor priests, that the law 
Les curés sac au dos was made. Yet God brought good out 
of evil. A blessing came in the disguise of a cross. So 
many soldier priests gave the rites to their dying comrades! 
It happens now that the presence of these curés among the 
soldiers, in the same shower of bullets and shells on the 
battlefield, or in the same trenches and ambulances, has 
created between them a respectful and brotherly sympathy, 
which, if it has no other result, is at least as efficacious as 
the best of sermons. It is a fact that since the days of 
Joan of Arc, never have the French soldiers been so careful 
to say their prayers, to attend Mass, to go to Confession and 
Holy Communion. 


Every month 600,000 Masses are said by these soldier priests 
on the lurid edge of the great world war. “It [the spiritual 
awakening] is in the midst of the most tragic events, like a 
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spiritual retreat preparatory to death, and it is followed in the 
fraternity of arms by the whole youth of France.” 


Occultism and 
Socialism 
oS number of silly people is infinite, and some make it their 
duty to rush into print.. One such has favored AMERICA 
with a leaflet entitled “ Damant (sic) quod non Intelligunt,” con- 
taining the following intelligent information: 

All ancient religions were based on astronomy. Upon 
astronomy was built astrology and upon astrology a super- 
structure of mythology. Christianity makes no exception. 
The Brahmins had a cycle of 658 years. Christianity is the 
ultimatum of all religions, for it is based upon the shortest 
possible cycle, the one-year cycle of 3651-4 days. Nothing 
further can come. When the ancients examined the sky, 
they found that the ever-recurrent circles of stellar motions 
were under the sway of the highest law of nature, the law 
of harmony, and nothing in this created world of ours, 
according to Thomas Aquinus (sic), is superior to natural 
laws. The Prophecies of the Gospels are based on this 
natural law. As the law compels the stellar motions so it 
will compel human society, nolens volens, into one compre- 
hensive whole. 


It is interesting to note that the writer next approaches the 
subject of communism, and ends with the Socialist watchword, 
set in heavy type: “ Proletarians of all countries unite. You 
have nothing to lose but your chains and a world to win.” 


The Catholic Federation 
Sociability Movement 
6 Soe nationalization of the Catholic Federation Sociability 
movement, which originated in Dayton, was proposed at the 
annual convention of the American Federation of Catholic Soci- 
eties. Its purpose, as announced, is the elimination of mixed 
marriages by promoting acquaintanceship and sociability among 
all the Catholics, especially the young folk, of each city. The 
method adopted by the Dayton parishes can thus be briefly out- 
lined to enable the reader to judge of this movement. Separate 
buildings for men and women and a common structure for both 
were provided on a pleasant country site. Immense family gath- 
erings were held here, and outdoor amusements as well as indoor 
parties were arranged on a gigantic scale. There were games for 
boys and girls; sand piles, wading pool, “ merry-go-rounds” and 
other diversions for the children; and dances in the large “ aero- 
dome” for the young people. “The children,” we are told, “ have 
their own dance from six to seven-thirty under the direction of 
a competent instructor. Correct dancing and deportment are 
taught the little ones, and the improper positions in dancing are 
pointed out and corrected.” Special arrangements were likewise 
made, on certain occasions, for gathering together the Catholic 
people from all the parishes of twenty neighboring small cities 
and towns. The patronesses for the many various parties during 
the different seasons included, besides the leading Catholic women 
of the city, members of every parish and from all walks of life. 
“ All federation socials are strictly informal and the crowds are 
cosmopolitan and democratic. The patronesses themselves set 
the good example of simple and informal dress.” On special oc- 
casions prominent non-Catholics were invited. 

The results of the Catholic Federation Sociability Move- 
ment in Dayton are indicated by an increasing sociability 
between members of the same parish and Catholics of 
different parishes. All now have an opportunity to meet 
one another socially -at these frequent gatherings. They 
have marked the beginning of many friendships between 


young Catholic men and women of Dayton. The older folk 
also have an opportunity of renewing old acquaintanceships. 


All idea of profit is excluded, and the policy is to furnish 
amusements at cost. The admission fee is kept at a minimum, 
amounting to from six to twelve cents a person per party when 
season tickets are procured. No charges are made for children 
under sixteen when accompanied by an older person. Some 3,000 
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persons were present in Memorial Hall at the concluding “ Moth- 
er’s Party,”’ where mothers had for partners a son or daughter, 
or some kindly neighbor. A white flower was worn by each per- 
son present if mother was dead, and a colored flower if she was 
living. The growth and popularity of the movement, we are fur- 
ther told, was indicated by the active participation of twelve of 
the leading parishes in the city during the summer socials of 
1917. An introduction card must be signed by the pastor or 
other designated person in the parish before a patron is entitled 
to purchase either a single or a season ticket. 

British Convert 

. Writers 


N reading in the Pall Mall Gazette the remark: “It would 

be interesting to know the exact number of people of great 
intellect who were received into the Catholic Church in England 
in recent years,” Mr. Scannell O’Neill made out and sent to the 
Catholic Convert the following list: 


Lord Alfred Douglas 


Compton Mackenzie 
Constance, Countess De La 


Mary Angela Dickens (Charles 
Dickens’ grand-daughter ) 


No wonder then that the new word has won such ready accept- 
ance in our current literature. It is kindred to two other strictly 
American words that were received with an equal welcome and 
have become a lasting part of our language: “humbug” and 
“ buncombe.” 


Protestantism and Catholicism 
Viewed by Matthew Arnold 


T the moment when the attention of the world is centered, 
though somewhat vaguely, upon the Wittenberg monk and 

his work, a passage from Matthew Arnold’s essay on “ Pagan 
and Medieval Sentiment” will prove illuminating in spite of its 
innuendo and Anglican bias. He invites the reader to visit with 
him the reading room of the British Museum, and there calls 
attention to “the collection of the Abbé Migne, lording it over 
the whole region, reducing to insignificance the feeble Protestant 
forces which hang upon its skirts.” Yet Protestantism is fully 
represented here in all its varieties, for “Mr. Panizzi knows his 
business too well to permit it to be otherwise.” He then con- 


tinues : 


There is the library of Anglo-Catholic theology, learned, 
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decorous, exemplary, but a little uninteresting; there are the 
works of Calvin, rigid, militant, menacing; there are the 
works of Dr. Chalmers, the Scotch thistle valiantly doing 
duty as the rose of Sharon, but keeping something very 
Scotch about it all the while; there are the works of Dr. 
Channing, the last word of religious philosophy in a land 
where everyone has some culture and where superiorities 
are discountenanced,—the very flower of moral and intelli- 
gent mediocrity. But how are all these divided one against 
another; and how, though they were all united, are they 
dwarfed by the Catholic Leviathan, their neighbor! Majes- 
tic in its blue and gold unity, this fills shelf after shelf and 
compartment after compartment, its right mounting up into 
heaven among the white folios of the “ Acta Sanctorum,” 
its left plunging down into hell among the yellow octavos of 
the “Law Digest.” Everything is there, in that “ Encyclo- 
pédie Théologique,” that “Nouvelle Encyclopédie,” that 
“Troisiéme- Théologique,” religion, philosophy, history, 
biography, arts, science, bibliography, gossip. The work 
embraces the whole range of human interests; like one 
of the great Middle Age cathedrals, it is in itself a study for 
a life. Like the net in Scripture, it drags everything to hand, 
bad and good, lay and ecclesiastical, sacred and profane, so 
that it be but matter for human concern. Wide-embracing 
as the power whose product it is——a power for history, at 
any rate, eminently the Church; not, I think, the Church of 





To the foregoing names should be added that of the Rev. 
John Charles Cox, F.S.A., LL.D., one of the best-known writers 
on Christian archeology, who became a Catholic not long ago. 


The New Word 
from France 


F RENCH, says the Town Talk of San Francisco, has been a 
prolific source of enrichment to our vocabulary. The latest 
addition is in everybody’s mind and on everybody’s tongue at 
present, camouflage. 


Here is camouflage, excellent word, welcome to our vocab- 
ulary though it fills no long-felt want. Always we have 
been able to describe the wolf in sheep’s clothing, to berate 
the pretender, to scorn the hypocrite, to denounce dissimula- 
tion and deception, but in camouflage are many delicate 
shades of meaning. 

Writers everywhere are employing the new word now- 
adays, rolling it on the tongue, as it were, like a new 
sweetmeat. Hitherto we have known the noun camouflet, 
meaning a “mine producing no crater” from which the 
term “a stifler” was coined and which was used broadly 
and rhetorically in the sense of blowing smoke in some- 
body’s eyes. Between camouflet and camouflage there is an 
obvious affinity, which rhetoricians fond of fine distinctions 
may well keep in mind, but a man need not be a wordsmith 
to appreciate the new term in a country much given to 
poker playing and much addicted to intellectual dishonesty. 


the future, but indisputably the Church of the past, the 
Church of the multitude. 

This is why the man of imagination,—nay, and the 
philosopher, too, in spite of her propensity to burn him— 
will always have a weakness for the Catholic Church; 
because of the rich treasures of human life which have been 
stored up within her pale. The mention of other religious 
bodies, or of their leaders, at once calls up in our mind the 
thought of men of a definite type as their adherents; the 
mention of Catholicism suggests no such special following. 
Anglicanism suggests the English Episcopate ; Calvinism," the 
Duke of Argyll; Channing’s, Boston society; but Catholicism 
suggests—what shall I say ?—all the pell-mell of the men and 
women of Shakespeare’s plays. This abundance the Abbé 
Migne’s collection faithfully reflects. People talk about this 
or that work which they would choose, if they were to pass 
their life with only one; for my part, I would choose the 
Abbé Migne’s collection. Quidquid agunt homines. Every- 
thing, as I have said, is there. 


Such is the true catholicity of the Catholic Church. Matthew 
Arnold’s statement, of course, that he does not think she is the 
Church of the future can only provoke a smile from him who 
firmly believes in the promise of Christ that He will be with 
His Church to the end of time. She could, therefore, neither 
have failed in the past nor can she fail in the future. The poet’s 
little fling at her propensity to burn philosophers apparently over- 
looks the fact that she is the Church of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the greatest of all philosophers. 








